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Debacle of socialism? 

Has the socialist downfall in Czechoslovakia proved 
that the European socialist parties, as a whole, are help- 
less and useless allies in the resistance to communism’s 
advance? The recent split between the Christian Demo- 
crats and Social Democrats in the elections for the Bi- 
zonal Economic Council in Germany brings this question 
sharply to the fore. The Council on March 2 elected Dr. 
Hermann Puender, former Secretary of State in the 
Weimer Republic, and a Christian Democrat, as chief 
executive of the bizonal administration. But he won only 
by a shaky majority, given him by many socialist absten- 
tions. The Social Democrats, going into active opposition 
on CD economic policies, frankly refused to go along 
with the CD’s, a decision which so delighted the Reds 
that the communist delegates were dancing in the aisles. 
Does this mean, as some are already proclaiming, that 
the sooner Christian anti-Communists forget Socialists 
and socialism, the better, and that there is no more im- 
portance to be attached to Léon Blum in France, to Sara- 
gat in Italy—where Nenni and the Communists form a 
single front—or to the openly and frankly anti-communist 
socialist leaders and parties anywhere else? This is an 
easy sentiment for any thoughtless person to proclaim. 
But the present is no fit moment for facile generaliza- 
tions, and what might seem like a bright conclusion 
could readily turn into a counsel of despair. Among the 
Socialists of every nation there are, unfortunately, left- 
wing elements who readily capitulate to the Communists, 
but Czechoslovakia and Finland merely show that right- 
wing Socialists, like all other human beings, can be over- 
powered by sheer physical force. This is deplorable as a 
fact, but it leaves intact the importance of right-wing 
socialism as an ally of the Christian forces. 


First case to World Court 

Reliance on judicial processes for the settlement of 
international disputes took a sudden spurt last week, 
paradoxically at the very time that communist “action 
committees” were riding roughshod over the legal rights 
of citizens and opposition political leaders in Czecho- 
slovakia. Down in Central America, where Britain and 
Guatemala have been in dispute for decades over the 
possession of British Honduras, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment is understood to have called for permanent adjudi- 
cation by the International Court of Justice. For their 
part, the British two years ago made the same proposal, 
without result, and from all accounts they are now also 
prepared to defend before the Court their right to the 
Falkland Islands at the edge of the Antarctic, which has 
been challenged by both Argentina and Chile. But the 
principal scene was staged at the monumental Peace 
Palace in The Hague where, before the war, the old Per- 
manent Court of International Justice handled seventy-two 


cases; and where on February 26 its successor opened 
hearings on its first case, that of the Corfu Channel, 
involving the United Kingdom and Albania. In its appli- 
cation, the United Kingdom is calling upon the Court te 
decide that Albania is responsible for death and injury 
to 86 British seamen and for the material damage re- 
sulting when the destroyers Volage and Saumarez hit 
mines off the Albanian coast on October 22, 1946. The 
Court should decide, says the British application, that 
Albania is under obligation to pay reparations, the 
amount to be fixed by the Court. Although Albania is 
not a member of the United Nations nor a party to the 
Court Statute, it has accepted the Court’s jurisdiction 
for this case and, in accordance with the Statute, is al- 
lowed to have one of its own nationality sit with the 
tribunal. The United Kingdom is already represented on 
the tribunal in the person of Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, 
who, with Green H. Hackworth for the United States, is 
among the regular fifteen members of the Court. The 
record of a supreme world court to settle the disputes of 
sovereign states has not corresponded to the expectations 
of mankind in the past. If the present Court has a better 
fate, its best function may consist in keeping alive the 
ideals of law and justice in a dark age of anarchy. 


ERP goes to debate 

The hearings are over, and floor debate on the Eure- 
pean Recovery Program (the Marshall plan) opened on 
March 1 in the Senate. On that day, the major pilot of 
the measure, Senator Vandenberg, delivered a most elo- 
quent plea for the speedy and adequate drafting of the 
authorization measure, to be quickly followed by appro- 
priations, so that the plan may begin operation by April 
1, when interim relief will come to an end. There is little 
doubt that ERP will be passed substantially in the form 
the Administration originally requested. But there are 
still opponents who will try to have their final innings. 
Senator Ball, of Minnesota, for example, heads a group 
of some twenty Senate dissenters, who agree with him 
that “this investment is not too good a risk.” Their fight 
will be to reduce the sum voted from the $5.3 billion 
agreed to by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to 
$3.5 billion, despite Senator Vandenberg’s wise remark 
that “surely we can all agree that success with $5.3 bil- 
lion in the first instance is preferable to failure with 
something less.” Again, there are those in the Senate, 
like Senator Capehart of Indiana, who refer to ERP as 
fostering “state socialism.” Such scary criticism will be 
re-echoed in the House, where Representative Herter of 
Massachusetts is also seeking to have the sum allotted to 
European Recovery reduced to $4.5 billion, with two bil- 
lion additional earmarked for aid in China, Japan, Korea 
and western Germany. Despite these rearguard aetions, 
Europe is now assured that the U.S. will soon be helping 
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her to help herself in a fashion unprecedented in the his- 
tory of the world. Debate in Senate and House will un- 
doubtedly carry on for a good time, with emphasis not 
on the fact of aid, nor substantially on the amount, but 
rather on administrative details, which are susceptible of 
easy solution. Mr. Vandenberg deserves the deep grati- 
tude not only of the nations of Europe that so desperately 
need our aid, but of every American citizen, for having 
conceived and maintained the ultimate passage of the 
bill on so high a plane of statesmanship. His leadership 
in domestic debate is a fine augury for U.S. leadership 
in the recovery of the West. Recovery, and not the mere 
stoppage of communism, is the goal: 


the European Recovery Program is not a plan 
against eastern Europe, unless the independent sur- 
vival of free peoples is on the blacklist. It is a plan 
for western Europe. . . . There is no consistent effort 
which the Government of the United States should 
withhold in the pursuit of this objective. 

Well said—now for action. 


Clean up the NMU 

Between April 1 and June 30, the bona fide American 
trade unionists in the National Maritime Union (CIO) 
will have a chance to clean up the messy situation which 
has long existed in their organization. With the mailing 
of ballots last week to 90,000 dues-payers, the first steps 
were taken in a national referendum to choose union 
officials from president to port committeemen and patrol- 


men. At the last national convention in November, Presi- . 


dent Joseph Curran won the first round in his battle to 
rescue the union from the Communist Party and give it 
back to the membership. By a narrow margin, the con- 
vention voted to subject all major decisions of the execu- 
tive council to the approval of the members, and this 
democratic victory has since been overwhelmingly ap- 
proved in a national referendum. But the small com- 
munist minority still clings to many key union jobs, and 
the union will not be shipshape until these barnacles have 
been scraped from the bottom. So long as the Stalinists 
maintain their grip, the NMU will be suspected of dis- 
loyalty; and as our relations with Soviet Russia worsen, 
this suspicion will increase and eventually threaten the 
union’s existence. A few more disgraceful incidents like 
the recent strike threat against the U. S. Line’s America 
will damage NMU’s reputation beyond repair. The public 
is in no mood to leave its merchant marine exposed to 
communist sabotage. With Mr. Curran furnishing vigo- 
rous, informed leadership, the members will have no 
excuse if they fail to make a clean sweep this time. 
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Confusion in world labor 

Recent moves on the international labor checkerboard 
have clouded what seemed only a month ago an excellent 
prospect for united support of the European Recovery 
Program (AMERICA, Feb. 21, p. 567). The AFL appeared 
willing to attend a conference of the sixteen Marshall- 
plan nations, even if the CIO received an invitation, too; 
and on its part, the CIO was thought to be willing to 
by-pass the World Federation of Trade Unions. A month 
ago CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey went to 
Europe to survey the situation. After conferences with 
leaders of the British Trades Unions and the WFTU 
secretariat in Paris, he was suddenly invited to Moscow. 
There he won a reluctant agreement to permit discussion 
of ERP at a conference of the WFTU. A day or so later, 
in Berlin, Mr. Carey was quoted as belittling the Soviet 
“concession” and fearing that the WFTU was headed for 
an open split. Meanwhile, the British Trades Unions 
suddenly called a meeting of labor groups from the 
Marshall-plan nations for March 9-10 in London. This 
gesture, which caught AFL leaders by surprise, appar- 
ently disrupted plans to have Belgium issue invitations 
for such a meeting later in the spring. Obviously an- 
noyed, the AFL decided to participate only at the last 
moment. What the CIO intends to do has not yet been 
revealed. For this sort of fumbling it is very late in the 
day. The enemies of the European Recovery Program, 
one may be sure, are not making similar mistakes. What- 
ever they may do at home, it is imperative that the AFL 
and CIO concert their activities abroad. United labor 
support is essential to the success of the ERP. And the 
success of ERP is much more important than the power 
or prestige of either of our big labor groups. 


International cooperation and ITO 

Thinking men on both sides of the Atlantic seem to 
realize at last that in economic cooperation we have a 
partial answer to the growing totalitarian threat. What 
economically weak nations cannot do alone in achieving 
stability and security, they can accomplish in concert 
with others. Moreover, political and military cooperation 
becomes easier when barriers to trade and restrictions 
upon international economic life are held to a minimum. 
It all seems so clear in the case of the still free nations 
of Europe. But a certain historical short-sightedness 
keeps some individuals and nations from seeing the ap- 
plication of these same ideas to the International Trade 
Organization. Yet that body, with its ideal of freer world 
trade, was conceived as an instrument of peace qs well as 
of social justice on an international plane. The ITO, of 
course, is not a direct answer to immediate aggression 
or prevailing economic chaos. Accordingly, it lacks the 
glamour which has grown up around the sixteen-nation 
conference and the European Recovery Program. But 
because ITO is unspectacular in the popular mind, it 
does not cease to be important. It is the answer of reason- 
able men with forward views to the threat of imminent 
economic warfare, which could be the prelude to armed 
conflict even were the Soviet menace disposed of. With 
international communism moving to both East and West, 
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the objectives of ITO become even more pressing. Either 
the nations with some sense of man’s dignity join forces 
in raising levels of economic activity, or they should 
prepare, behind their frail and self-defeating trade bar- 
riers, for world chaos. With discussions at the Havana 
Conference on Trade and Employment protracted beyond 
measure, there is danger these rather obvious alternatives 
will be overlooked by a restive public opinion. Progres- 
sive forces which backed ITO from the start grow irri- 
tated by the long controversy over quantitative restric- 
tions. Conservative groups with special interests at stake 
keep mulling over possible threats from tariff concessions. 
Neither of these reactions is healthy. Right now we 
urgently need economic cooperation between the still free 
nations. Not only world economic development, but se- 
curity itself, depends upon it. 


Deflation and elections 
Various authors have lately been discussing the in- 
fluence of inflation and deflation on election results. Since 
the Civil War there have been seven cases in which a 
party has been thrown out of power in a Presidential 
election year. One case was extraordinary. There were 
three candidates of major importance, due to a split in 
the Republican ranks, and a Democrat won. But in all 
the other six instances in which a party was tossed out 
of the White House; business in the election year was 
in a deflationary trend. Is there a political moral here? 
The late Irving Fisher drew attention to this matter in 
two letters to the New York Times. In one he said: 
Professor Earl Hamilton of Northwestern University 
has for years been engaged in showing how this 
same great but seldom perceived factor—variationg 
in the value of the monetary unit—has repeatedly 
caused political and other upheavals from the time 
of the flooding of Europe with New World silver 
down the centuries. 
And shortly after the 1946 elections he wrote: 
The Republicans are now rejoicing over their return 
to power. . . . But nothing is more sure to snuff out 
the Republican party, exactly as in the Hoover days, 
than neglect of the problem of money. 
Today the situation is recognized by both parties, and 
they will bend every effort to avoid serious deflation 
before November. There is, however, a question mark in 
this year’s picture. With a Democratic President and a 
Republican Congress, which will the people blame? Be- 
yond this, however, it is important to realize that the 
problem of inflation-deflation must be solved at its deeper 
monetary sources, that other approaches to the problem 
are incomplete if this essential issue is neglected. 


Religion and public education 

“To contend that any proposal for inclusion in the 
public-school program of religious subject matter is an 
effort to shift the responsibility of the church and the 
home to the school is to misconceive the whole program.” 
This is what Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, of Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College and the Federal Council of 
Churches, told the American Association of School Ad- 
winistrators (NEA) at its recent Atlantic City assembly. 


“Fhe church’s educational task,” he continued, “is par- 
ticular and intensive. . . . It is quite other than the 


' task some of us are asking the school to undertake as a 


phase of general education.” While agreeing that the 
public school should not attempt to “teach” religion in 
the sense in which church or synagogue teaches it, Dr. 
Johnson maintained that public-school fidelity to the 
cultural mission of education “makes the exclusion of re- 
ligion logically indefensible.” The least that the public - 
school should do—and the most it need do—“is to make 
pupils intelligent concerning the place of religion in the 
life of mankind.” But the people who belong to the 
AASA don’t agree with Dr. Johnson. Most of them don’t 
even want to permit the released-time program. As 
Dwight H. Rich, superintendent of schools, Lansing, 
Mich., said, “Surely when the school day now is barely 
long enough to crowd in all essential learning which is 
recognized as its peculiar province, the school would 
suffer in loss of time and efficiency to permit such a pro- 
gram.” Which statement is “peculiar” on two heads: it 
misconceives the whole aim of religion in a public school 
and ignores the fact that the most essential right and need 
the child has is to know, love and serve God. This critical 
question of religion in public education will get no satis- 
factory solution by means of “papers” read at conven- 
tions. It demands a series of conferences between en- 
lightened public-school and religious leaders to brush 
away irrelevant issues and to isolate for intelligent study 
the one responsibility of public education, as Dr. Johnson 
stated it, and the several means of fulfilling that respon- 
sibility. 


Private schools go on in Berlin 

The reform of the German school system has high 
priority in the four-Power program for the re-education 
of Germany, but only in the municipality of Berlin is 
this reform even close to implementation on a quadri- 
partite basis. A few weeks ago progress along this front 
came to a halt, temporarily at least, when the Komman- 
datura, as the Allied body for the affairs of the city is 
called, failed to reach unanimous agreement on the ques- 
tion of private schools. The Soviet Union has contended 
that such schools, especially if they are under the control 
of any church, are discriminatory and, in general, a step 
backward on the road of progress. The representatives 
of the United States, Britain and France were opposed 
and, as a consequence of non-agreement, the draft reform 
is again in the hands of a committee for further study. 
Meanwhile the Soviet Union, as we learn from a Feb- 
ruary 29 dispatch from New York Times correspon- 
dent Edward A. Morrow, is greatly stepping-up its at- 
tempts to get control over education in the city, an objec- 
tive regarded as second in importance only to the control 
of labor. Without implying a blanket approval of the 
education policies followed by American Military Gov- 
ernment in our own zone—which in fact deserve serious 
scrutiny—we should say the firm attitude of our repre- 
sentative on the Kommandatura is heartening to Cath- 
olics and others in this country who would be bitterly 
disappointed if lack of interest or of principle on the 
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part of the U. S. military government should pave the 
way to the closing of the handful of primary and sec- 
ondary schools currently permitted to operate in Berlin 
under Catholic and Evangelical auspices. 


The irresponsible intellectual 
“Society’s worst enemy is the irresponsible intellec- 
tual.” That statement from some now-forgotten source 
was brought to mind by an article in the New York Times 
Magazine (Feb. 28), which dealt with the career of 
Albert Speer, Hitler’s economic dictator. Says the writer: 
For if Hitler, Goering, Bormann and the rest were 
the greatest criminals of the modern world, it is not 
because they were themselves supermen. . . . It is 
because they were obeyed by thousands of first-class 
administrators and technicians who were politically 
neutral. (Italics added.) 
Speer is one type of the irresponsible intellectual—a 
brilliant organizational genius willing to put his talents 
at the service either of angels or devils. In reality, these 
are one-sided geniuses. Their fatal defect is an almost 
complete lack of “moral moorings.” Because they are 
tied to no firm ethical or moral pillars, they can easily 
shift with the tides of war or peace, dictatorship or de- 
mocracy, always concentrated solely on the technical job 
to be done. It is, to be sure, a “disastrous philosophy,” 
because “the ultimate purpose for which their work will 
be used is to them irrelevant.” It is worth while wonder- 
ing whether an American counterpart of nazism, should 
it ever arise, would not find plenty of American Speers 
willing to work in its service. But what else can we expect 
when we have leaders and educators who inculcate either 
political and moral “neutrality” or positive hostility to 
the fundamental aims and objectives of our society? Such 
men are even more dangerous than the Speers, the politi- 
cally neutral technicians. For they are undermining the 
very foundations on which our society was built. One 
recent author says: “. . . even the greatest social achieve- 
ments, if accompanied by a nibbling away of the struc- 
ture which makes for self-control and responsibility in 
the individual, cannot prevent an eventual collapse of 
democratic society.” The responsibility of the highly 
gifted, highly educated, members of society is enormous. 
They are its natural leaders. Collapse and disaster are 
inevitable if they are traitors to that responsibility. 


Federal scholarships a good idea 

When President Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education proposes to inflate our present 2,340,000 col- 
lege and university population to 4,600,000 by 1960, we 
do not go along with the Commission. Mass higher 
education introduced at so rapid a pace would indubi- 
tably lower already pretty low college and university 
standards. And the concentration of most of the 4,600,000 
in public institutions, which would result from the Com- 
mission’s fiscal policy, would have the doubly bad effect 
of establishing mere graduation from any high school 
as a sufficient criterion for admission to college and of 
promoting “an educational system where the student is a 
ward of the State from kindergarten right through gradu- 
ate school.” A much sounder, as it is a more gradual, 
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approach to equalizing higher educational opportunities 
for qualified American youth is the Commission’s pro- 
posed program of Federal scholarships for non-Gls on 
the pattern of the current GI Bill of Rights. Each appli- 
cant for a scholarship would select the college or uni- 
versity he or she desired to attend. The States would 
establish a scholarship commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of both public and private schools, and it would 
be the business of this commission to act upon requests 
for individual grants-in-aid within the State and upon 
requests for annual renewal of such grants on the basis 
of satisfactory completion of the previous year’s work. 
Maximum grants would be $800 for a school year, but 
the average would be about $400. Seven annual grants 
would be allowed. Though financial need would be the 
prime test for awarding scholarships, the applicant’s 
high-school record, his character and sense of responsi- 
bility, would be taken into account if so required by 
a commission set up to administer the whole Federal 
program. Allotments to each State would be based partly 
on the number of its high-school graduates in relation to 
the total number of high-school graduates in the USS., 
and partly on the proportion of youth in the 18-21 group 
within the State to the total 18-21 group in the U.S. This 
proposal, it seems to us, is worthy of congressional ap- 
proval and action. 


Unity and its approaches 

Unimpeachable orthodoxy can certainly be claimed for 
any organization whose Central Committee includes pro- 
fessors from Rome’s ecclesiastical universities—the An- 
gelicum, the Anselmianum, the Antonianum, the Grego- 
rian, the Lateran, the Oriental Institute. Such scholars, 
plus Father Mariano Cordovani, O.P., Master of the 
Sacred Palace, are the officers of Unitas, an international 
association to promote the unity of all Christians, found- 
ed at Rome with the blessing of the Holy Father two 
years ago. None knows better than these distinguished 
theologians the disheartening difficulties to religious re- 
union. As scholars, steeped in Christian tradition, they 
also know how central in Catholicism is the idea of unity, 
how imperious is Christ’s desire that all may be one, 
how perilous is the policy of spiritual isolation. However 
distant the hope of reunion, there is work to be done 
now, as Father Charles Boyer, S.J., Prefect of Studies at 
the Gregorian University and President of Unitas, indi- 
cated in launching the first number of its quarterly re- 
view, Unitas. There is the ever-present possibility of 
fruitful collaboration in the defense of Christian social 
principles, of human liberty, of family security, of inter- 
national peace. A recent Religious News Service report 
indicates that such collaboration in north Italy has met 
with so great success that a center has been opened at 
Milan from which meetings and lectures through Lom- 
bardy are arranged. In Italy the ominous threat of com- 
munism makes a common effort in defense of Christian 
civilization imperative. In America the forces opposing 
Christian values—secularism and its consequences—are 
just as real. Should they not evoke an equally energetic 
common effort for the things that are not Caesar’s? 
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With the downfall of democratic government in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Hitler-Stalin cycle came full turn. Hitler’s 
ageression began with Czechoslovakia at Munich in 
1938; Stalin’s ends there in 1948. Hitler’s began the 
train that led to war; Stalin’s has brought the cycle to 
the point where war is the only possible next step unless 
he desists. History repeats itself, but backwards. 

Last year and the year before, this observer was puz- 
ded and dismayed by the complacent way in which 
Czechs, even priests, with whom he talked, viewed the 
situation of their country with regard to Russia. Even in 
1946 it was clear to any outside observer that Bohemia 
would be the last victim of the Bolshevist onset. Yet the 
Czechs were serenely confident that they had achieved 
domestic stability. 

It looks now as if they were over-confident. Being a 
tough and self-reliant people, they were very anxious to 
impress everybody with the conviction that they would 
be all right by themselves. It is even possible that they 
succeeded too well in impressing our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives and State Department. Besides, they have never 
forgotten that they were betrayed by the Western Powers 
at Munich. They were betrayed this time, too; but it will 
be some time before history decides just when. It was 


probably at the moment when the military overruled the 
politician Churchill in the decision against an invasion 
of Europe by way of the Balkans. Had that invasion 
taken place, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and maybe Poland, 
would now be safe and free. Stalin undoubtedly bluffed 
Roosevelt into a fear that he would pull out and leave 
us facing Germany alone. The bluff may well have been 
a sound one, for it is entirely possible that some day, 
when it is safe, it will be revealed that the secret docu- 
ments now in process of being published and showing 
Russia’s perfidy before and during the war were per- 
fectly well known to our Government all along. 

Meanwhile, Czechoslovakia is the absolute last in the 
series of political occupations that were defended on the 
ground that all Russia wanted was a string of friendly 
countries around her to assure her own security. The 
string has run out. Greece and Turkey, which we now 
know were part of the plan, are at least temporarily safe. 

The big test will come in Italy, which is now once 
again on the frontier of Western civilization. If Italy 
falls, as Czecheslovakia did, and in the same way, then 
we will know beyond all doubt that Russia is really on 
the march, that she will have to be stopped, that the 
Marshall plan is not the whole answer, even though still 
necesssary, that we must face the probability of war, and 
that time is running out fast. It is about time to throw 
the full impact of our political, economical and military 
power to our real friends in France and Italy. 

Witrrip Parsons 
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The following, from the Railway Brotherhoods’ weekly 
newspaper, Labor, was passed on by Crown Heights 
Comment. Properly titled “Publican,” it says: “Two men 
went to church to pray. One was a leading citizen, and 
the other a poor school-teacher. The prominent citizen 
stood and prayed thus: ‘O Lord, I thank Thee that I am 
not like these professional men, even as this poor teacher. 
I pay half the teacher’s salary; it is my money that built 
this church; I subscribe liberally to the foreign missions, 
and to all the work of the church. It is my money that 
advanceth Thy cause!’ The school-teacher’s was quite 
different. He bowed his head in humility and prayed: 
‘Oh God, be very merciful unto me. / was that man’s 
teacher,’ ” 

> Another quotation about teachers. The New York News 
of February 24 ran a conversation its correspondent had 
with three mothers of primary public-school children. 
The topic of conversation was the low estate of teaching 
teading, writing, spelling and speaking of the English 
language in the public schools. Mrs. A. finally remarked: 
“It all adds up to me going and finding whet books and 
methods they use in the parochial schools, where the 
thildren really study things they can get their teeth into, 


and then after school hours I do my best to teach my 
little girl to read and write and figure.” 

P Boston College has done the unprecedented thing (or 
is it?) of starting a Religion academy. It’s called the 
Canisius Academy, and its purpose is to carry out Pius 
XII’s challenge to Catholics in America: “The needs of 
our times require that the laity procure for themselves a 
treasure of religious knowledge, not a poor and meager 
knowledge, but one that will have solidity and richness” 
(Sertum Laetitiae, Nov. 1, 1939). At the moment the 
academy members are working on the theology of his- 
tory and “auditing” Prof. William F. Albright’s Lowell 
Institute lectures on “History, Literature and Religion in 
the Old Testament.” 

> Remember “The Night of Miracles,” wonder-story of 
compassion and enterprise that AMERICA published Sept. 
4, 1943? The sequel to the story took place on February 
23, when its author, Dorothy Twitchell, was taken in a 
wheel chair to receive her Master of Arts degree in psy- 
chology from the University of Buffalo. Her Master’s 
thesis was practically her own experience as a victim in 
the treatment of paralysis. Dorothy, our congratulations! 
> The Catholic Picture Dictionary, by Harold A. Pfeiffer, 
S.J., with 300 illustrations by R. and K. Wood (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 156p. $2) presents Catholic symbols, 
functions, services and the persons connected with these 
matters. Graphically worded and drawn. There’s an ap- 
pendix on Serving Low Mass. A.P.F. 
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The crisis of the West 


Stalin’s note to Finland, coming so swiftly upon the 
heels of his seizure of Czechoslovakia, cannot but remind 
all the world of the way in which Hitler, after Munich, 
proceeded to tuck in the corners of his Mittel-Europa. 
And Stalin must realize that. He must realize that people 
are asking themselves whether he, like Hitler is preparing 
for a war of aggression. Yet he has taken the risk. 

The pretext advanced in the note for a treaty of mutual 
defense—fear of possible German aggression—is patently 
chimerical at the present time, and will continue to be 
chimerical as long as Russian troops hold eastern Ger- 
many. And the timing of the note, sent at a moment when 
all Europe was excited and appalled by the sudden fall of 
the Czech state, seemed deliberately calculated to enhance 
its sinister overtones. The Kremlin is forcing the pace 
and playing a dangerous game for big stakes. 

This impression is confirmed in a dispatch from Frank- 
furt on February 27 by Anne O’Hare McCormick, the 
New York Times’ well-informed and level-headed foreign 
correspondent. “In the last few weeks,” she writes, 

top men in the military government have sharply 

reduced their estimate of the time margin left before 

Russia forces the issue of war or peace. . . . In con- 

trast to their former tactics, the Russians are playing 

for months rather than years of delay. . . . “Until 
now they acted to keep things in suspense, but now 
they are in a hurry,” said one important official. 

He added that there was more specific evidence that 

he could not disclose to suggest that time was run- 

ning out faster than the most-informed Americans 
realize. 


This view may perhaps be too gloomy, adds Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick; nevertheless the tempo of events shows that 
“Moscow is in a hurry.” 

The haste in Czechoslovakia and Finland is at least 
partially explained by the imminence of elections in both 
countries in which the Communists might expect to find 
their power reduced. The fermer, a traditionally Western 
country, had never given more than a grudging accept- 
ance to its inclusion in the Soviet sphere of influence and 
had made an overt effort to break out when the Marshall 
plan was first proposed. Finland had twice sought by 
arms to throw off Russian domination. With an eye on 
the broad European scene, the men in the Kremlin may 
well have felt that both recalcitrants must be firmly 
brought into line. 

This would have the effect, too, of a demonstration of 
Soviet power that would have immense weight in the 
coming Italian elections, which are sure to be close and 
bitterly fought. To win Italy would be a tremendous vic- 
tory for the Soviets and a staggering blow to free Europe. 
Perhaps Stalin recalled the paralysis that seized the con- 
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tinent in 1938 and 1939 in the face of Hitler’s seemingly 
invincible strategy. 

There is a hopeful difference, however, between 1938 
and 1948. The lessons of ten years have been harsh, and 
there are signs that they may have been learned. The 
United States, though it seems froxa moment to moment 
to be fumbling over the European Recovery Program, is 
far wider awake than it was at the time of Munich. And 
there are ideas on the march in Europe that were only 
academic dreams in 1938; Free—and united—Europe is 
measurably nearer than when Hitler began his march to 
the west. Worst of all, from the Kremlin’s point of view, 
the Atlantic Wall, breached on D-Day, may not be re- 
constructed; America is beginning to ask itself whether 
the Western Ocean should not join rather than separate 
two great centers of the Christian culture and human 
freedom that we call the West. 

“Too little and too late” was America’s bitter self- 
condemnation in the dark, early days of the Second 
World War. A new race is on; and the stakes are the 
same. Americans can feel fairly sure that, in the clinch, 
they can provide material equipment in plenty and in 
time. But the race of ideas is just as important as the 
race of materiel. And the idea that must win—and win 
soon—is the idea that the West is one and will stand 
together. 


Towards a Free Europe 


When a great obstacle or scare arises in the political 
world, some new creation usually arises by which men 
try to cope with it. History-philosopher Arnold Toynbee 
expounds this as a great motor principle in the growth 
of civilizations, and calls it “challenge and response.” 

No obstacle or scare could be greater than that which 
is facing Europe at the present moment, and the response 
is rapid progress toward the idea of a western European 
union: a Free Europe, to use Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi’s splendid and practical phrase. Plans for economic 
union, in one form or another, have already become 
familiar as the necessary requirement for European re- 
covery. Any projects for future world federation or 
world government require first of all a realization in 
Europe. While the iron curtain stays clamped down, 
such a wider development remains but a dream. Yet any 
progress that takes place in Europe is a step toward the 
fulfillment of that dream. With Czechoslovakia’s surren- 
der to Russian control, the movement towards such an 
economic and social union receives a sudden and tre- 
mendous impetus, while the prospects are clearing for 
some type of European political federation. If the Com- 
munists are defeated in April’s Italian elections, there will 
be still greater hope that Italy may join the “Free 
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Europe” movement, and advance us an inch towards 
becoming genuinely “one world.” 

The announcement that conversations between repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France and the Low Coun- 
tries would start on a formal level on March 4 in Brus- 
sels met with an enthusiastically approving vote at the 
conclusion of a debate in the British House of Commons. 
Declaring that Britain’s “policy is a policy of peace,” 
but that defense must be built up along with Britain’s 
allies and friends, Prime Minister Attlee recalled that 
France and Britain had already made proposals to Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands and Luxembourg on all aspects 
of a union of Western states. Likewise applauded was his 
declaration that Britain wanted “to bring Germany into 
a United Europe on equal terms.” 

The five conferees expect to do a thorough job, and 
discuss their problem from the fourfold standpoint of 
political, military and economic unity or mutual aid, 
and of cultural cooperation. Special stress will be laid 
upon the difficult question of employment and other 
socio-economic issues. In the minds of these conferees, 
the paramount question will naturally be: what hope is 
there of any guarantee by the United States? As James 
Reston remarks in the New York Times for February 27, 
the Netherlands and Belgium have already made clear 
that the only Power in the world which could really bal- 
ance the might of the Soviet Union and turn the Western- 
union-of-states project into a reality is the United States. 
At present our State Department is reported as studying 
the proposition. Until Dr. Stalin began to administer his 
latest shock prescription, we were inclined to treat these 
proposals with considerable caution, lest they jeopardize 
the ERP’s successful navigation through Congress. But 
with the skillful help of Senator Vandenberg, the ERP 
is now sailing in somewhat smoother waters, while 
thicker weather is piling up from the East. If “rocking 
the boat” means simply steering straight into the wind. 
it is time that the State Department and Congress alike 
grasp the wheel a bit more steadily, and set a course 
which will move towards helping to guarantee the poli- 
tical unity of western European states, in addition to the 
economic unity that the sixteen Powers will begin dis- 
cussing on March 15 in Paris. It is encouraging that 
Under-Secretary of State Robert A. Lovett cautiously 
indicated to the press on March 4 that the project for a 
Western European union is “well advanced.” 

If clearer compass bearings for such a union are 
needed, they are already traced in Article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, which guarantees the right of 
UN members to band together in mutual self-defense; 
in Article 52, which leaves the members free for such 
“regional arrangements or agencies” as are necessary 
for their peace and security; in the articles of last sum- 
mer’s Pan-American agreement signed at Rio de Jan- 
eiro, and in Article I of the Soviet-Rumanian accord. 

At the 25th Dutch Catholic Student Convention held 
recently in Utrecht, Holland, the example of Benelux— 
customs union of Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg— 
was repeatedly mentioned as a model of gradual evolu- 
tion towards international cooperation and federation. 


We in the United States cannot afford to be blind to the 
immense significance of this tendency in war-threatened 
Europe. It is an inescapable corollary of the Marshall 
plan, and imposes on us a corresponding duty of friend- 
ship and aid. 


Trouble in Wall Street 


Local 205 of the United Financial Employes (AFL) is 
an eminently respectable organization. As becomes a 
union whose membership is largely drawn from Wall 
Street, its officers resemble in manner and appearance 
the thousands of clean-cut, neatly dressed men who, for 
very modest salaries, do the humdrum work that keeps 
the glamorous Street going. A few of these will reach the 
top, but the vast majority will struggle throughout their 
lives to maintain a minimum of middle-class respectability. 

A few years ago, forced by life’s hard realities, these 
white-collar workers swallowed their prejudices and 
formed a union. Wall Street was scandalized. Eventually 
three Exchanges—Stock, Curb and Cotton—recognized 
the union and bargained with it, but most of the broker- 
age houses held out—so far successfully. The union has 
had its ups and downs, beset on the one side by the 
communist-dominated United Office and Professional 
Workers, and by hostile employers on the other. Not 
much more than a year ago, the men affiliated with the 
AFL and struck up a warm friendship with—of all peo- 
ple—the practical, tough-minded leaders of the AFL 
Sailors. From them they have received advice, financial 
aid and help on the picket line. 

At the present moment, negotiations between Local 205 
and the Curb and Stock Exchanges have reached an 
impasse. The union wants wages increased $9 a week for 
employes making $40 a week or less, and $15 for those 
earning more. It also demands a union shop; an over- 
whelming majority of the employes having voted, in a 
Taft-Hartley election, for this type of union security. 
The Stock Exchange has offered raises of $3 to $5; the 
Curb, a ten per-cent cost-of-living increase. Both Ex- 
changes have flatly refused to grant a union shop. 

A possible basis for settlement exists in the compro- 
mise reached on February 28 by Local 205 and the 
Cotton Exchange. This Exchange granted a nine-per-cent 
wage increase—less than forty per cent of the union’s 
demand—and a modified form of union shop. New em- 
ployes and present union members will be required to 
belong to the union during the life of the contract, but 
old employes not now union members need not join. 

By the time this appears in print, pickets, some of 
them with a rolling gait, may be walking in Wall Street. 
Since the Stock and Curb Exchanges have made wage 
offers approximating those which the union accepted 
from the Cotton Exchange, the real issue in their dispute 
with Local 205 is almost certainly the union shop. If the 
men go out, it will be because the two Exchanges, with 
a fine anachronistic flourish, refuse to grant what the 
majority of their employes rightfully, legally and demo- 
cratically demand. As far as the powers in Wall Street 
are concerned, Horatio Alger lives on. 
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Czechoslovakia’s students 


Our sympathies go out to the students of Prague, who, 
during the critical days of the communist upheaval, 
proved to be the only organized group that stood firmly 
against the Red aggression. 

The Central Committee of Student Organizations at 
that time sent an address to President Benes proclaiming 
their readiness to face a blood purge, such as the Nazis 
had imposed on them, to defend parliamentary democ- 
racy and civil liberties. When the communist-staged cele- 
bration reached its peak, and the hysterical crowd was 
shouting, “We want Gottwald’s republic,” about a thou- 
sand students were marching calmly through the near-by 
streets, singing the songs of freedom and repeating the 
siogans, “We want Masaryk’s and Benes’ republic. We 
want democracy; we want freedom.” On February 24, 
in the late hours of the afternoon, about 1,500 students 
marched to Hradchany Castle, intending to plead with 
President Benes not to yield to the communist demands. 
The police fired on the procession, killing one student and 
wounding many. 

Anti-communist feeling among Czech students had at- 
tracted world-wide attention a few weeks ago, and had 
prompted the communist Minister of Information, Ko- 
pecky, to deliver a radio address in which he threatened 
all non-communist students with expulsion from the uni- 
versity. Kopecky wound up his memorable speech by 
saying: “If the students would read Rudé Prdavo [the 
equivalent of our Daily Worker} more carefully, they 
would get a better education than that offered to them 
at Charles University.” 

That the newly appointed communist Government of 
Czechoslovakia intends a purge of all non-communist 
students and teachers is evident from their choice for 
Minister of Education of Zdenek Nejedly, who had 
served in that capacity in the first year of the new Re- 
public after the liberation. Zdenek Nejedly proved to be 
a ruthless, fanatical persecutor of all non-communist 
teachers and student organizations. His hatred of West- 
ern European culture and all religion amounts almost to 
an obsession. There is hardly a man in Prague so sin- 
cerely despised as he is. Students have hated and ridi- 
culed him, and there is no doubt that his blunders helped 
to make communism unpopular with Czech youth. 

That a man of Nejedly’s reputation should be nomi- 
nated to head Czechoslovakia’s education is a slap in the 
face to all non-Communists, and is a clear indication of 
what the Communists are planning to do. Nejedly’s name 
also definitely seals the fate of Catholic schools in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia—the liquidation of all Catholic 
schools has always been his aim. As Czech students did 
not hesitate to risk their lives under the nazi oppression, 
so they have not hesitated to oppose publicly the new 
communist dictatorship. It is sad to see that President 
Benes, whose name they invoked and in whom they had 
placed their hopes for the defense of democracy, should 
have been forced to capitulate to the Communists. 

In a certain sense the students of Charles University 
have saved the honor of the Czech people and have 
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opened a new and glorious page in the history of their 
famous school. Deprived of their President’s help and 
abandoned by so many of their political leaders, they 
stand alone in a hopeless struggle, testifying fearlessly to 
democracy and human rights. 


Voice of the South 


Three weeks ago, remarking that nearly all the Southern 
opposition to President Truman’s civil-rights program 
seemed to come from political sources, we raised a ques. 
tion as to how far this represented Southern sentiment 
(“Who speaks for the South?” Feb. 21, p. 566). Our 
question has, we feel, been handsomely answered by the 
conference called in Atlanta on February 27 by the 
Southern Regional Conference. Three hundred delegates 
from eleven Southern States, representing fifty organiza. 
tions and seventy-two towns, agreed with “the principle 
of Federal anti-lynching legislation,” and called for an 
FEPC law and the ending of segregation in all graduate 
and professional schools. 

Paul D. Williams, president of the Southern Regional 
Council and former president of the Catholic Committee 
of the South, who was chairman of the conference told 
the delegates that 

we in the [Southern Regional] Council have thought 

it a proper part of our function to help build in the 

South a knowledge of the duty which confronts the 

South in strengthening our region’s respect for in- 

dividual human rights. 

There spoke the best of the South. It was a world apart 
from appeals to a sterile interpretation of “States’ rights”; 
it recognized the fact that States have duties as well as 
rights; that State governments, like all other govern 
ments, “are instituted among men” to secure men’s in- 
alienable rights. The conference was evidently of the 
same mind; for besides endorsing Federal anti-lynching 
legislation it also urged “courageous watchfulness of 
private individuals, sharing of information by private 
citizens, setting up and maintaining of local organizations 
for prompt action.” It called, moreover, for more highly 
qualified police authorities and “full application of exist- 
ing laws against intimidating an assemblage, and 
strengthening of these laws if necessary.” a6 

We have never accepted’ _ theory that the race prob- 
lem in the South is no concern of the rest of the nation. 
For one thing, many Southern legislators sit in Congress 
and help to pass laws which bind all of us; we have an 
interest in the conditions under which they are elected. 
For another, the economy of the South is a major part 
of the national economy, and all the people have a vital 
interest in seeing that the national economy is not weak- 
ened by practices which weaken the economic South. 
We have, therefore, a legitimate concern in what goes on 
below the Mason-Dixon line. But we also recognize that 
the full answer cannot be given by Federal legislation. 
For that, the cooperation of the South is indispensable. 
The Atlanta conference is a reassuring guarantee of such 
cooperation. It has done a good day’s work for the South 
and for the Republic. 
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Eisenhower on peace 


Father Robert A. Graham, S.J., has been America’s special 
observer and reporter at all United Nations sessions, from 
the inception of that organization in San Francisco on, He 





Robert A. Graham 


is a co-author of the pamphlet, Our 
Way to Peace. 





National defense, says General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in his Final Report of the Chief of Staff to 
the Secretary of the Army, is not the exclusive concern 
or property of men in uniform. This booklet of 27 pages 
bears witness to this truth, since it is itself far from 
being a purely military study. In fact, though addressed 
formally to the Secretary of the Army, the Report is 
really meant for public eyes. It received only routine 
attention: in the press when it was first made public, on 
February 15, perhaps because the material was not new 
or unusual; but this is one of the major documents of 
the postwar years. As a comprehensive and authoritative 
survey of the problems and principles that must be 
faced and acted upon today in mankind’s quest for last- 
ing peace it has few contemporary equals. At the same 
time its brevity and simplicity qualify it as an ideal ve- 
hicle for classroom discussion or study-club use. It is 
obtainable from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for fifteen cents. 

Eisenhower would be the last to claim he has said the 
final word here on war and peace. He would probably be 
only too happy to have the public take his ideas apart, 
if only the cause of a sound security policy is thereby 
advanced. Were the study of war, its causes and preven- 
tion, he says in his booklet, given the place in our 
education curricula that its importance to the individual 
citizen merits, we should have better hope of finding a 
practical basis for enduring peace. Even the success- 
ful supreme commander of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force can sketch only the outlines of a sound peace 
policy. The rest of the citizenry must take over from 
there, to make their own amplifications or revisions of 
his recommendations. 

Eisenhower does the country a service by disassociat- 
ing American defense policy from some false principles 
that have been too easily bandied about even in other- 
wise responsible circles. 

First of all, he repudiates the idea that war is in- 
evitable. He contradicts those “pessimists who declare 
that war is inevitable in human existence because man is 
by nature a war-making animal.” Enough substance 
from centuries of experience is present in this conten- 
tion, he admits, to lend it a specious appearance of fac- 
tual verity. Then he adds: 

But even the most cynical will admit that each 

specific war is the result of actions and policies, 

lined in a sequence of cause and effect until the 
final outcome is reached. 

By hindsight, after every war, it can be determined 
where and when the chain could have been most 
effectively broken and the conflict prevented. Under 
scrutiny, the inevitability of war disappears and the 
possibility of its prevention assumes validity. 

It is noteworthy, secondly, that this final testament of a 
man who has felt the exhilaration of power and victory 


provides no encouragement for supporters of American 
world hegemony or the so-called “preventive war.” Full 
quotes to make clear his thought on this matter are again © 
in order: 

We will not seek unilateral security by world dom- 

ination or by preventive conquest of a nation that 

we might fear is preparing to attack us. Those two 
courses are repugnant to our way of life. 
This unambiguous statement should, once and for all, 
steer Americans away from an ill-considered course. The 
preventive war, however justifiable in theory, is so wide 
open to abuse as to be in practical terms dangerous and 
pernicious. 

A third fundamental position established by Eisen- 
hower relates to the United Nations. Drawing a par- 
allel between the slow growth, coupled with many crises, 
of our own Federal Union and the probable future course 
of the world organization, he believes that the United 
Nations represents so fundamental and so far-reaching a 
reversal of traditional attitudes toward international re- 
lations that a long period of trial and error, of test and 
experiment, may be necessary before the concept is 
proved and accepted by ali states without reservation. He 
writes: “During this probative period, the American 
people should be the last to doubt eventual success and 
should be foremost in combating pessimism about the 
United Nations’ future.”” Meanwhile, he adds, Americans 
must assist in every honest effort that is made to reduce 
armaments, 

In the proposals for the international control of atomic 
energy, he points out, this country along with the United 
Kingdom and Canada, has already made a magnani- 
mous and unprecedented gesture toward armament con- 
trol; we await a comparable gesture from the other side. 
We shall not disarm unilaterally. 

Thus, with three significant statements of our funda- 
mental position, the ground is prepared for the formula- 
tion of a sound approach to national security. One other 
principle Eisenhower does not mention. This is the sub- 
ordination of the military to the civil power on the dom- 
estic front. His personal renunciation of Presidential as- 
pirations is more eloquent, however, that anything he 
could have said in the Report. 

In approaching the positive problem before him, the 
retiring Chief of Staff does not belabor the horrors of 
atomic war. What he does do is to point out our vulner- 
ability: how city life could be made impossible through 
the breakdown of transportation bringing in food from 
the outside; how heavy industry would be skut dewn 
everywhere if Pittsburgh, Birmingham and the Gary 
area were destroyed; how our national life would be 
crippled if Washington, New York, and a few other nerve 
centers were subjected to sudden attack; how grave 
would be our situation were bacteria to destroy the grain 
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crop of a single year. And we do not know from what 
quarter the deadly blow would come. This means, con- 
tends General Eisenhower, that 

our three-dimensional military frontier requires a 

balanced military establishment in which air, ground 

and sea forces are so planned and disposed as to 
present effective defense against war that may come 
in a multitude of ways, over many routes, from 
many directions. 
A defense plan to fit possibilities so broadly conceived 
is a problem to challenge a military genius. Eisenhower 
would divide his own approach into two parts: a “short- 
term” program and a “long-term” program. As an ulti- 
mate goal we must work for a world in which war is 
outlawed or controlled by the kind of cooperation con- 
templated in the United Nations Charter; but pending 
that time the security of the United States must “remain 
firmly grasped in our own hands” through systematic 
preparedness in all fields. For the achieving of this short- 
term program, in his opinion, our present security meas- 
ures are inadequate. 

The specific recommendations for the short-term pro- 
gram are not of principal concern at this moment, al- 
though they occupy the main part of the Report. One or 
two observations might be made. Eisenhower’s conserva- 
tive attitude toward universal military training contrasts 
strangely with the sometimes hysterical utterances of 
those who try to give the impression that without UMT 
the country is utterly defenseless. For the retiring Chief 
of Staff, UMT is not a “panacea” for all security defi- 
cits. If action is not had soon on UMT, he adds, the 
Army will have to recast its plans and embark on a total 
reorganization of the Army’s civilian components as 
well as dropping its former concept of a small profes- 
sional army. This part of the Report reflects the differ- 
ence of opinion within the Department of the Army over 
the wisdom and efficiency of UMT. Without saying so 
even to itself, the Army has already departed from the 
so-called traditional concept of a small professional army. 
And if UMT fails to get congressional approval, the total 
reorganization of the civilian components might be the 
best thing that could happen. Few are prepared to con- 
tend that the present set-up or mutual relations of the 
Organized Reserve and the National Guard are all that 
they should be. 

The Report also appears to discount the defense value 
of our current occupation of Germany and Japan. The 
distinction it applies between “preventive” and “posi- 
tive” security appears arbitrary and is certainly mislead- 
ing. The American people are firmly convinced—and the 
European peoples are with us in this—that there are few 
things we can do for peace more directly than preventing 
the resurgence of German and Japanese militarism. Even 
if a large part of the dollars currently allotted to the 
Army goes for occupation duties, this is money well 
spent. It is wrong to imply that it counts for nothing in 
terms of our national security. 

Mention should also be made of Eisenhower’s emphatic 
assertion of our strategic interest in the revival of “our 
traditional friends in Western Europe.” The European 
Recovery Plan has definite military meaning, as far as 
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he is concerned. It is “vital to our security interests” that 
these countries should not give up the good fight. Should 
these countries succumb we would face a “despotic colos- 
sus” —that is to say, the Soviet Union—completely domi- 
nant over all Europe, the Mediterranean, down the Mid- 
dle East and across the Far East. Though Eisenhower 
does not say so, the reader can only conclude that if we 
had to choose between $5.3 billion for ERP in 1948-49 
and the same amount for the building up of reserves for 
a merely possible conflict in the uncertain future, the 
priority must go to the former. But perhaps, being a 
military man, Eisenhower would rather have both. 

The main thread of the Eisenhower Report is that 
American military forces can and must play a role in 
the maintenance of peace. The short-term program he 
recommends and supports will, in his opinion, provide a 
military establishment that will be “a powerful influence 
for lasting peace.” In taking the position that a militarily 
strong United States can prevent war, he undoubtedly 
has in view our experiences with the nazi and Japanese 
war lords. He also undoubtedly has in mind the growing 
encroachments of the USSR. Our relative military un- 
preparedness before the war, no less than our political 
unpreparedness, had its ef- 
fect in encouraging Hitler 
and the Japanese militarists 
to go ahead with their plans 
of aggression. They saw that 
American intervention would 
either not be forthcoming, or 
would not come in time or 
in quantity sufficient to af- 
fect the outcome. Documents 
discovered both in the Ger- 
man and Japanese records 
have given evidence that the 
element of American un- 
preparedness entered con- 
sciously into their plans of conquest. 

The memoirs of our former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull have also called to the public’s attention that the 
anti-war revulsion of the people as a result of the dis- 
closures of the Nye Committee did serious damage to 
the efficacy of American diplomacy at a time when there 
was yet a chance that Mussolini, Hitler and the Japanese 
might still be checked. This convinced the aggressors 
that they need not fear any threats uttered by American 
authorities, since they had neither the military strength 
nor the popular will to back up those threats. 

In view of this record of the past ten or more years, 
the opinion has taken strong hold in this country that 
disarmament would not help one bit toward lessening 
the tension now current between the great Powers. On 
the contrary, should America weaken its military posi- 
tion, the dismay and discouragement of all friends of 
liberty in Europe would be beyond measure. It appears 
therefore that the existence of a powerful military estab- 
lishment in this country in transparent readiness to 
counter any assault upon our vital interests can exercise 
a stabilizing influence upon the course of world events. 
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Granting, therefore, that the United States should con- 
tinue to maintain a high level of military preparedness 
in view of the realities of international politics, a new 
question must immediately be asked. Before America 
launches upon a permanent policy of large armaments 
as “a powerful influence for lasting peace” it is impera- 
tive to know the essential limitations and inherent dan- 
gers of this particular approach to world peace. Unless 
General Eisenhower is merely paying lip service to the 
ideals of the United Nations, which he identifies and 
approves in his enunciation of the long-term program— 
and this is hard to believe—these armaments should be 
controlled and regulated with a view to their contribut- 
ing positively to the realization of these ideals. A long- 
term program is not something that can be put on the 
shelf while the short-term program is working. The short- 
term program must constantly be dovetailed with the 
long-term one. The shortcoming of the Eisenhower Report 
is that it does not adequately go into the question of 
under what precise circumstances a large defense estab- 
lishment contributes to the achieving of the long-range 
goal. It does not ask whether, in point of fact, large 
armaments, maintained under the exclusive control of 
one powerful country, might under certain circumstances 
not prove detrimental to international friendship. 

One would imagine from the silence of those whose 
job it is to speak that there exist no such essential limita- 
tions to, or inherent dangers in, armaments as a means 
to peace; and that therefore no particular study or cau- 
tion is needed. It would appear that arms are competent 
of themselves to assure our peace objectives and cannot 
conceivably lead us into a betrayal of our higher ideals. 
But unfortunately armaments in the past have not always 
evidenced the virtues now being claimed for them in this 
Report. When General Eisenhower suggests a return to 
the theory of large national armaments, even unde: the 
form of a short-term preliminary to the long-term pro- 
gram, reservations are in order. 

Eisenhower dovetails the short-term program into the 
long-term one by saying: “An adequate short-term pro- 
gram is assurance of a safe national position within 
which we can continue to support the long-term program 
of total or world security.” This involves the somewhat 
naive assumption that formidable American arms will 
always, under all conditions, and necessarily, be a com- 
fort to the good and a terror to the wicked. The influ- 
ence of the United States will never be adequate to the 
enormous task of world leadership that circumstances 
have laid upon us if such political immaturity remains 
very widespread. While we are quite naturally prone to 
be impressed by the idea that we won’t use these arma- 
ments against anybody but aggressors, we overlook the 
fact that our honest neighbor has a perfect right to be 
more impressed by the idea that we could use these 
against him, or at least use them as an instrument of 
unilateral and selfish American policy. His sense of se- 
curity or independence is by no means enhanced by the 
reflection that the United States has reserved to itself the 
right to decide who the aggressor is and, by implication, 
to order all other countries to agree with our views. The 


military peace theory assumes that wars come only from 
deliberate aggression. Does history really support this? 
It assumes, too, that America can never conceivably rush 
into an unjust or unnecessary war. Is this belief well 
founded? It assumes also that what the United States 
thinks good for peace is good for peace. How can the 
other countries, no matter how friendly, really accept 
that? One of the major evidences of our political im- 
maturity is our constant expectation that other countries _ 
must take our professions at their face value, on our 
say-so. Our neighbors will believe our actions more than 
our words. To take a current example: can the French 
be convinced that our big military preparations are 
meant to be an “influence for peace” when they see us 
definitely cool to the idea of the internationalization of 
the Ruhr, a measure they passionately regard as indis- 
pensable for the peace of Europe? 

In sum, the theory that strong military preparations 
are a force for peace needs strong qualifications. It is a 
serious shortcoming of the Report that the precise con- 
ditions under which our armaments can constructively 
contribute to peace have not been set forth. In certain 
cases these thoroughgoing military preparations could 
be rather a source of international friction, and in the 
end militate against the long-range program and the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The failure of the Report to define the circumstances 
within which our armed forces must be limited if they 
are to be an “influence for peace” is especially regrettable 
since the Armed Forces are not simply to be passive 
participants in current international politics. We are con- 
ducting well-timed and ostentatious “demonstrations” 
throughout the world, as part of this program of “de- 
terring aggressors.” Marines are sent to the Mediter- 
ranean, B-29s make “routine” flights to the Near East 
via Germany, maneuvers are conducted near the Arctic 
Circle. Episodes are, of course, not policies; but those 
who have the realization of Eisenhower’s long-term pro- 
gram most at heart would feel better if they had evi- 
dence, other than verbal professions, that America’s 
armed forces are destined to play a better role in history 
than the great armies of the past. 

No one envies the job ahead of the new Chief of Staff, 
General Omar N. Bradley. If Eisenhower’s own conclud- 
ing reflections at the end of his active military career 
provide merely the beginnings of discussion on a sound 
security policy that avoids pitfalls, Bradley’s practical 
problems in building up the Army may be imagined. It 
used to be said that West Point was a factory for narrow 
and wooden minds. If that was ever true in the days of 
Cadet Eisenhower, there is little reflection of this in the 
Report of the Chief of Staff United States Army to the 
Secretary of the Army, a great document definitely not 
the product of the “narrow military mind.” Bradley, a 
kindred spirit and classmate, can be counted on to keep 
up to that level. But our national defense policy will 
never be launched on a safe course until the general 
public too has brought the full weight of its attention to 
the problem, without demagoguery, hysteria or partisan 
politics. 
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Monetary policy 
in a democracy 


Robert J. McEwen, SJ., a native Bostonian recently con- 
nected with Boston College’s Business School as instructor 
in economics and marketing, received his Master of Arts 

degree—with a major in economics— 





Robert J. McEwen 


from Fordham University, New York, 
in 1942. 





The place: any graduate school. The time: 1939. The 
characters: two economists of sober mien and haunted 
eye. Reason for their anxiety: the sad state of the U.S. 
economy, which, as the new economic theory taught, was 
dying a slow but sure death. Of course the ugly reality 
was clothed in a dignified name—it was a “mature” 
economy. Occasional daring souls were wasting their 
time speculating about the conditions necessary for full 
employment, but that silly dream could furnish no pres- 
ent gleam of hope because (sadly shaking their heads) 
“we shall all be either dead or Socialists before that hap- 
pens.” 

Almost a decade later, Time has played one of its 
ironic tricks, and our two economists are frantically dis- 
cussing full employment—that dream become a reality. 
Now the question is how to control and sustain full em- 
ployment, and prevent certain factors from trying to 
make it even “fuller.” Thus the current debate rages be- 
fore the public eye on inflation-deflation—who is to 
blame, and what can be done about it. 

The particular aspect of this debate that I wish to 
treat here is clearly set forth in the following quotation 
from an article written by Ralph E. Flanders, now U.S. 
Senator from Vermont, in the CED Digest, Jan., 1947: 

As we in the CED see it, the problem of sustaining 

high employment in the U.S.A. is a problem of tak- 

ing the extreme ups and downs out of the econ- 
ee 

Identification of the factors that build a boom 
may make possible the devising of economic 
mechanisms that will automatically work as a brake 
when we tend to step on the economic accelerator 

too much. The credit and money supply provides a 

case in point. As the monetary system now func- 

tions, it tends to ride the tide, credit being over- 
extended in boom times and contracted in depres- 
sion. It should be possible at least to have the 
monetary system neutral, to keep it from reinforcing 
or accelerating a@ movement up or down in the 
economy. (Italics added.) 
And the U.S. Chamber of Commerce stated that “the 
problem of monetary stability, the obvious prerequisite 
for economic and social stability, had assumed a signifi- 
cance almost equal in rank to the preservation of world- 
wide peace.” 

A debate is therefore going on among the economists 
which is very important and potentially dangerous for 
our democracy. It concerns what they call monetary 
policy. This, of course, is only a phase—but a most vital 
one—of the more general question of “planning” our 
economy. There is no longer doubt as to whether or 
net we should plan, for all but the laissez-faire men agree 
that we must plan. The only question is: what method 
shall we follow and what things shall we include? 

Within this larger question, therefore, we may define 
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monetary policy (broadly speaking, so as not to pre- 
judge either of the schools involved) as the deliberate 
and conscious influence and control by the government 
of the monetary and credit mechanism, aimed at the 
stabilization of the economy. Almost every modern writer 
who touches the subject would agree that some monetary 
policy is indispensable in a present-day economy. In one 
sense, we have always had a monetary policy, for even 
the “hands-off” attitude of former days meant that con- 
trol was entrusted to private banks or to gold. 

Thus far, our discussion would probably arouse no 
dissenting voice. But there is a sharp and dangerous 
cleavage among the experts on what monetary policy 
should mean in the concrete. The particular division with 
which we are concerned is between the defenders of quan- 
titative control and those of qualitative control, about 
which a little background explanation is in order. 

When we speak of money, we include in the term both 
greenback currency and demand deposits, i.e., bank de- 
posits subject to the checking privilege. Most people, if 
pressed, would agree that the value of money is expressed 
in the goods and services for which it can be exchanged. 
Money has, and need have, no intrinsic value. Obviously, 
its value in terms of goods depends on prices. But, 
while individual prices (of one good in relation to others) 
should depend mainly on individual conditions of sup- 
ply and demand, the general level of prices—which raises 
or lowers the value of money in terms of a heap of 
goods—depends largely on the relationship between the 
total quantity of effective money and the total number of 
payments being made for goods and services. We have 
come, therefore, to the important point: the total quan- 
tity of money must be controlled, must be kept in har- 
monious relation with available goods, if we wish to pre- 
serve the value of money. One author says: 

. . . the case for attempting to stabilize the price 

level by monetary means lies in the fact that the 

quantity of money is the one easily and deliberately 
controllable factor and in the belief that variations 
in the stock of money can be so managed as largely 
to offset disturbing fluctuations in the other fac- 
tors, particularly the velocity of circulation. (L. W. 
Mints. A History of Banking Theory, p. 275.) 
The theory on which our present banking system is 
based is one of control of quantity through the reserve 
percentage that a bank is required to keep against its 
deposits. (We shall not enter into the question of the 
economic value or the morality of the fractional reserve 
system, about which there are grave doubts.) If more 
money is desired, either the reserve percentage or the 
discount rate can be lowered, and the banks will then be 
able to increase their loans. Now the Central Banks of 
Europe and our own Federal Reserve exist mainly te 
exercise this control over the money supply. How ef- 
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feetively or wisely the central bankers discharge their 
responsibility is another question. But the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin itself attests that 
. the Federal Reserve banks, as creators and 
extinguishers of reserve funds, are in a position to 
exert an influence on the cost and volume of bank 

credit. This is, in fact, their principal function as a 

monetary authority. (Feb., 1941, p. 113.) , 
At any rate, whatever validity the traditional theory and 
methods had in the past, it is now generally agreed that 
they have been rendered obsolete by the march of events, 
eg., the tremendously increased money supply, a volume 
of very liquid near-money substitutes, easy convertibility 
of price-pegged government bonds, etc. (The Govern- 
ment’s aversion, incidentally, to rising interest rates on 
its bonds is understandable in view of the enormous 
addition such a rise would make to the cost of carrying 
our national debt.) The interested reader is referred to 
an excellent article by Professor R. J. Saulnier, of Co- 
lumbia University in the Catholic Economic Association’s 
Review of Social Economy, from which one quotation 
must suffice: 

. an additional implication of the increased im- 
portance of bank holdings of public debt should be 
noted. In this process the central banking system 
has experienced a weakening of its control over 
lending by the banking system to the private sector 
of the economy. . . . But it does seem to be inherent 
in the present situation that the traditional reserve 
limitations on credit expansion have been greatly 
weakened by the determination of the Treasury to 
hold interest rates on the Federal debt to a low 
level. (Jan., 1947, p. 24.) 

Professor E. C. Simmons, of Duke University, voices the 
same thought: “The situation in the United States is now 
one in which the central bank cannot prevent member 
banks from obtaining additional reserves.” (American 
Economic Review, May, 1947, p. 641.) 

With the old methods helpless, therefore, what can and 
shall we do? Obviously, there are two possible answers. 
We can so rearrange conditions that control over quan- 
tity becomes really possible. This is the answer of what 
we may call the quantitative school. They urge that we 
must correct the defects of “our antiquated and unre- 
formed banking system” (as Professor H. L. Reed of 
Cornell called it) in order to restore the possibility of 
quantitative control of money and credit. 

The other answer is that given by the qualitative 
school, which wants to supplant, or supplement, or im- 
plement, quantity control through the imposition and ex- 
tension of selective or qualitative controls over credit. 
This means that someone (government or central bank) 
will influence, control and dictate the types of credit 
that may be extended (e.g., consumer, industrial, stock 
market, etc.), or the type of borrower who may obtain 
funds, or the uses to which such credit may be put, or 
pethaps even the individual firms or industries to whom 
credit will be given. 

Maybe the danger in this latter policy is not immedi- 
ately evident, but many clear-sighted and sober econ- 
omists urge us to weigh carefully the implications of 
such a policy for our democratic ideals before we em- 





bark on this course—or, rather, continue it, for we are 
already half-way along the path. Professor Reed recently 
wrote: 

I am firmly convinced, moreover, that failure to 

systematize the banking structure will encourage a 

far more complete regulation by the state of the 

affairs of all business than we have yet experienced. 

Monetary planning operates primarily through 

general forces and . . . lessens the necessity for the 

application of specific controls to particular enter- 

prises. (American Economic Review, May, 1947, p. 

280; italics added.) 

Treating the question in its broader aspects, Professor 
David McCord Wright in his new book, Democracy and 
Progress, writes: 
The course of thought among younger economists of 
this country, particularly those trained by Keynes 
and Hansen, may be summarized as follows: One 
group .. . has concluded that freedom from econ- 
omic fluctuation can be obtained only by compre- 
hensive licensing and planning of the entire flow of 
investment. A less vociferous but equally numerous 
group, including the writer . . . feel that the social 
and political consequences of 100-per-cent planning 
of investment flow are so serious that it is better 
to seek a more modest goal. (p. 181-2; italics — 

added.) 3 
The important point, therefore, is that monetary policy 
of the quantitative type 
mainly is the only one that 
appears likely to safeguard 
our democracy. Its great 
virtue is that mentioned by 
Reed and others: it is gen- 
eral and impersonal and 
keeps the governing body 
from mixing directly and 
intimately in the affairs of 
industries and firms. As Pro- 
fessor Simmons says: “the central bank need not become 
a participant in business dealings throughout the 
economy.” 

My plea, then, is merely that we consider carefully the 
road we are traveling and where it may lead us. Let us 
not slip unconsciously into something we did not fore- 
see. Merely as food for thought, we may ponder this 
remark, taken from Howard Ellis’ summary of a very 
valuable discussion on “The Changing Character of 
Money.” Referring to a paper by Professor Abba Lerner, 
he says: 

Lerner would go much further, in assuring monetary 

control by government control of wage rates and 

mark-up margins, a proposal which raises the peren- 
nial question as to whether full employment is 
achievable without virtual state socialism. (Ameri- 

can Economic Review, May, 1947, p. 334.) 

There is one very dangerous aspect of a certain type 
of control: the first necessitates a second, and the second 
is found to be helpless without a third, and so on. It is 
better to see the end of the road before we start. As one 
popular writer puts it: “If we ever see totalitarianism in 
the United States, it can be pretty safely predicted that it 
will come rumbling down this road.” 

We have, therefore, this choice: either to correct the 
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defects in our banking and monetary structure so as to 
subject it to democratic methods of control, or to face 
squarely the fact that continued existence of these defects 
presents unanswerable arguments to the proponents of 
nationalization of banking and socialization of invest- 
ment. 

What the main defects of our system are, and what 
corrective measures are possible, will be the subject of a 
future article. 


That they may 


all be one 
Edgar R. Smothers, S.J. 








The younger generation of Protestants may experience 
today a joyful sense of newness in the current movement 
toward Christian unity, toward Catholicism. It would be 
natural that they should do so. It would correspond to 
a deep-lying need in their souls, and to a fine presenti- 
ment that in God’s kindly providence such a need is not 
without an answer. 

Older men, Protestant and Catholic, may remember a 
time when they also knew the fresh wind of the spirit, 
scattering the murk of the mind and revealing the lights 
of heaven: one Lord, one faith, one baptism; one body, 
one spirit: one God and Father of all. Newman Smyth’s 
Passing Protestantism and Coming Catholicism was 
among the books of that time. Much of the argument was 
far afield, but the very title was like a clarion call. 

Apart from the return of individual Christians to the 
Catholic Church, the ecumenical movement of the first 
quarter of the century resulted in various more or less 
lasting institutions. Two of these, with international head- 
quarters at Geneva, seemed to symbolize at once the good 
will and the divided counsels within the movement. One 
was dedicated to Faith and Order; the other to Life and 
Works. 

The corresponding movement today seems to point 
mainly toward the World Council of Churches, which is 
to have its first assembly at Amsterdam at the end of 
August. But on the surface, and beneath the surface, in 
the mainstream and out of it, the currents and cross- 
currents are many. One of them has attracted notable 
attention in this country, running with considerable noise 
toward a Grand Coalition, or Mammoth Pressure Group, 
composed of all the Christian bodies. 

Of all the Christian bodies, naturally, save one. The 
most ancient of all, the most universal of all, inwardly 
the most united of all, is the inevitable exception. To be 
true to herself the Catholic Church must stand, as a 
Church, alone, unique; how could it be otherwise? The 
strategists of the Grand Coalition, however, are interested 
in her. One of them has made his mind on this point 
quite clear. Since the Church that has always been out- 
standing for her unity will not renounce her faith that 
Christ is her Head, her Bridegroom, the Saviour of her 
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body, the Author of her unity, therefore she must be 
brought low by the champions of Christian unity. 

The same authority has made it clear that he hopes 
to see the Grand Coalition so powerful that the spiritual 
strength of the Catholic Church will quail. He would be 
well pleased, or so he imagines, to see the Church of 
Rome sink to her knees, constrained at last to abjure her 
ancient faith forever. Then will come the triumph of 
Christian unity, when not a single church is left on earth, 
not one, daring to teach that the religious society founded 
by Jesus Christ in his apostles survives in its native 
identity after the vicissitudes of two thousand years, and 
can be recognized by the clear eyes of faith as surely 
as a child’s eyes recognize the face of its mother. Once 
the Church which keeps that faith today has at last for. 
sworn it, then she too may be received into the com- 
munion of all those who know full well that they at least 
have no vicar of Christ on earth, no bishops of apostolic 
authority, no pillar and ground of truth to which all men 
may repair for divinely guaranteed certitude in the way 
of eternal life. 

It is due to Bishop Oxnam to believe that he really 
does want that result, and that he entertains some expec. 
tation of achieving it. On the latter score, any Protestant 
scholar of competence in Church history would probably 
caution him. The Church of Rome has proved itself 
rather immune to absorption in the past. 

Catholics will realize that their energies would be 
badly invested in direct address to such an assailant. We 
may suitably recall a sound maxim of public debate 
noticed by Archbishop Ireland, many years ago, in his 
reply to an attack on the Church (North American Re- 
view, 1910-1911): a wise man does not attempt to satisfy 
a determined opponent, but to enlighten receptive minds. 

One capital point in this matter needs, however, to be 
stated strongly. It is of grave concern to men of good 
will, Protestant, Catholic, and all others. Catholics recog- 
nize, and the Catholic Church recognizes, that maximum 
cooperation is urgently called for at this time among all 
men who are willing to work to save the remnants of a 
free society, and to secure the rudiments of a just and 
lasting peace. At a recent meeting in New York of the 
Friends of the World Council of Churches, the Chancellor 
of the Evangelical Church in Germany testified to this 
need. It would be a pity if interconfessional strife, by 
whomsoever fomented, were to interfere. 

Surely Americans, Catholic and Protestant, know from 
abundant experience that there can be firm, true friend- 
ships, personal and civic, between men of differing re- 
ligious convictions; and that there can be common action 
among them. We owe it to our country and to our self: 
respect not to forget those lessons now. 

Among the Christians outside our fold who truly thirst 
for Christian unity, probably those who sympathize with 
the anti-Catholic polemic of Bishop Oxnam are very few. 
With malice toward none, with charity for all, we may 
as Catholics reserve our deepest sympathy for those who 
without guile seek the fulfillment of Christ’s prayer “that 
they may all be one.” Whether we can offer them a help 
ing hand depends notably upon them. The tissues of the 
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soul are delicate, and very sensitive to any probing save 
that of the Holy Spirit. 

If our Protestant friends desire counsel from us, and 
ask for it, let us bear witness to the treasure of our faith 
as simply and as eloquently as we can. Conversions will 
come; of that, with Archbishop Cushing, we may well be 
sure. As a contributing cause, the new movement toward 
Christian unity will play a positive role. Happy shall we 
be if, by the charity and holiness of our lives and by the 
fervor of our prayers, we shall have cooperated with the 
Holy Spirit to that end. 


West Indian crisis 


Roy B. Campbell 








The successful repulsing of nazism’s effort to enslave the 
world and enthrone a “superior” race has evoked reper- 
cussions in all corners of modern civilization. Witness 
India, ridding itself of the burden of England’s suprem- 
acy. Indonesia has had its say. And even very small 
islands have been galvanized into shedding their coat of 
colonization. Jamaica is an instance in point. 

The little island nestling in the multi-colored bosom of 
the broad Caribbean is seething with political tur- 
moil. The dot of land is an artistic masterpiece from the 
fingers of God, with its blue-jacketed mountains hovering 
over vegetation of exceeding beauty and giving birth to 
a thousand and one rippling rills and laughing streams. 
Man’s touch has not been nearly so felicitous. Benighted 
immorality is the debris from the dark and stormy days 
of slavery. Neglected education has not dissipated the 
somber clouds of ignorance. And it is in this dilapidated 
moral condition that the fever for freedom in government 
and economy has struck the island. 

In 1944 England granted a political charter of free- 
dom to the Jamaicans, which involved universal suffrage 
and a chance to run their own affairs for a trial period 
of five years. Technically the power of veto still remains 
with the Governor-General, but this is sparingly used. 
Coming at this time, such a grant was unfortunate, ow- 
ing to the lack of sufficient education, the topsy-turvy 
condition of the world in general and the inadequacy of 
any native economic development. 

Education has always been the gauge of a people’s 
welfare. Without it the country cannot prosper. With edu- 
cation free and unimpeded, the self-governing community 
can be born and in time come to mature age. Education 
has been appallingly neglected in Jamaica for the greater 
part of its colonial life, due to a short-sighted and selfish 
colonial policy. Oh, yes, there was a meed of elementary 
schools, and St. George’s College (equal to an American 
high school) under Jesuit tutelage has been doing yeo- 
man service for well nigh a hundred years. There are 
also other secondary schools now flourishing. But the 
lack of any opportunity for advancement into the admin- 
istrative life of the island dwarfed the desire for learning 
much beyond the rudimentary three R’s. For too long a 


time have the lucrative and enticing positions been held 
by outsiders—so that Jamaicans’ initiative was stunted 
through lack of opportunity for it to feed on. Their 
moral and intellectual life could not be uplifted, because 
there was no visible star to which the people could point 
their sextant. Mired in the bog of mediocrity, as they 
looked out from behind the prison bars of insular, 
colonial life, their eyes could see only mud, not stars. 

The professions wholly open to the inhabitants were 
the legal and the medical, but soon even these became - 
glutted. Chances to make a name on a national, much less 
on an international, scale were very slim. As a proof that 
the natives were not without the necessary talent by 
which they could project themselves into the halls of fame 
if only the opportunity were open to them, there are the 
notable instances of Father Gladstone Wilson with 
his brilliant array of ecclesiastical doctorates from Rome, 
and George Headley, famous international cricketer. 

In addition, lack of education has made of the island 
an unfit moral personality to rule itself; its condition 
approximates somewhat the status of those whom charity 
would urge us to put away. It is definitely a problem of 
immorality. The island is now peopled by 1,200,000 
inhabitants, of whom ninety per cent are colored. A large 
number of these have lived in surroundings unfit for 
human habitation. The Royal Commission from England 
that visited Jamaica in 1938 and turned out a report en 
many aspects of the island’s welfare stated that there 
were two men on the island who had sired 129 and 79 
children respectively. The latest census asserts that two 
out of every three children are born out of wedlock. 
Promiscuity is rampant, and consequent diseases hold 
their own. 

In addition, there is a psychological problem that is 
an outgrowth of the lack of education and can be set 
down as an ingrained inferiority complex—a matter that 
touches closely the question of self-government. This par- 
ticular mentality has been developed by the colonial 
status of the people, through which their natural ambi- 
tions and aspirations were stifled and snuffed out. With 
chances for personal improvement so slight, distrust was 
easily engendered. No native who had climbed to secur- 
ity, through what seemed to him superhuman effort, 
would permit any competition from his fellow citizens. 
Since it was so difficult to gain any position of impor- 
tance—due to the fact that so few were open to Jamai- 
cans—the islanders indulged in all sorts of subterfuges 
to enhance their chances. Graft, backbiting and almost 
internecine strife prevailed, in a batile for the survival 
of the fittest. In general, a national character of timidity 
and diffidence was molded; and this distrust of self led 
to distrust of others. Consequently today, when so much 
depends on unity—at least in purpose—there is not found 
that spirit of whole-hearted cooperation which is neces- 
sary if some sort of democratic government is to be 
established. The introduction at a much earlier date of 
more widespread education—and that of a higher order, 
too—coupled with greater opportunity for the citizens to 
gain the top positions in the island’s administrative life, 
would have smoothed the path to self-government. 
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Jamaica is rather close to the centrifugal force of many 
ef the world’s present problems; she is far from being 
an outpost of civilization. Anyone can have breakfast in 
New York and, six hours later, enjoy lunch in the cool- 
ing shadows of Kingston’s Myrtle Bank Hotel. The want 
and deprivation, the high prices and need of essential 
articles vexing other countries, are also the sore spots in 
Jamaica’s economy; and the handicap is due to England’s 
need of dollar currency. Jamaica’s freedom of buying is 
restricted to the sterling area, and all purchasing out- 
side that area is done under strict control. A rigid sur- 
veillance is maintained over money coming into and 
going out of the island, though there is no censorship 
of letters. The strings of Jamaica’s economy are not in 
her own hands. She has forfeited them to save the life 
of the Empire, but this encompassing of economic free- 
dom has not paved the way for a new legislative govern- 
ment, Having no complete say about the purse strings of 
the island, the men who are supposed to manage insular 
affairs are not given much leeway for action. The high 
cost of living and the scarcity of some foodstuffs have 
brought into being the black market, and as usual the 
consumer pays the difference. 

In the world at large, communism is an imminent 
menace to the very foundations of our civilization, and 
the time is most ripe for the infection of communism, 
because the common man is disgusted with the unfair 
social practices of the few in whose hands the wealth 
of the world has been concentrated. The common laborer 
wants a New Deal, a new answer to the old order. Any- 
thing that promises a change is most welcome. That 
situation is typical of Jamaica. The venomous inner 
nature ef communism is not known, because education 
has been wanting. The new ideology looms brightly pros- 
pective, promising a change. If communism will over- 
throw the existing unjust order and bring a solution to 
economic and social ills, then let us have communism. 
That is the mentality of some in Jamaica—not, thank 
God, of an overwhelming majority. More than once has 
the sentiment been expressed: “If I were not a Catholic, 
I would adhere to the views expressed by such and such 
a prominent person.” The poorer classes are almost 
literally ready for the maggots of Moscow. 

Lack of economic development renders the island any- 
thing but self-sufficient; its resources are singularly agri- 
cultural, and for a long time the banana and the sugar 
industries were the sources for the main exports. The 
pimento industry has been growing, but a population of 
1,200,000 can hardly be expected to find subsistence from 
a few industries. The wages of the banana- and sugar- 
workers had been pitifully low until the general hue and 
cry about wages for the workingman had its.echoes in 
the Caribbean. But there are other industries that can 
promise prosperity, once restrictions on a natural growth 
are removed. Rum, tobacco, cement, bauxite and various 
kinds of fruit are fair potentialities to bring relief, when 
the outlet is provided. The tourist trade is advancing 
rapidly and, with proper advertisement, will expand into 
profitable proportions. The natural beauties are an at- 
iraction that rivals the best that other holiday spots have 
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to offer. But they need development as to good roads, 
comfortable hotels and pleasant pastimes. Jamaica now 
needs to import far more than she can export. That policy 
leads to bankruptcy sooner or later. To solve such a 
problem is no easy task for a new government which 
lacks qualified experience. 

But of greater hindrance to economic development is 
the fact that so large a proportion of Jamaica’s indus. 
tries are owned by foreign capital. A visitor to the island 
once bemoaned the fact that Jamaica seems to be a place 
where money has been made and taken away. Not enough 
of the profit is being used for the welfare of the people 
in the way of finer buildings for houses, offices and for 
general civic improvement. 

It is not the intention of this article to imply that 
nothing is being done to face the present crisis. That 
would be to report the matter incorrectly. The people in 
general are alive to the problem. Education in many 
spheres is growing. Some efforts are being expended to 
improve social conditions. Nothing can be done now 
against existing economic restrictions that would not 
amount to at least a violation of charity in the face of 
England’s domestic difficulties. This is aimed only at 
pointing out the causes of the present political eruption 
and to suggest what can be done to alleviate the situa- 
tion. The need for solid unity is imperative. Ne house 
divided against itself can stand. Fraternal warfare leads 
only to the confusion of the tower of Babel. Civic-mind- 
edness must be inculcated and must grow. Each citizen 
has to learn that it is only in the common good that he 
can find his own security and comfort. The Christian con- 
cept of a healthy family life forming the basis of a unified 
state must find fulfillment. Immorality and the wide- 
spread diseases must be stamped out; education and 
economic opportunity will remedy these. There is a move 
on foot to establish a federation of the West Indian 
Islands, which would seem calculated to end much of the 
exploitation indulged in by a selfish colonial policy. 

The age of selfish colonization is past. Henceforth all 
those who seek to colonize must be cognizant of the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. All human beings are en- 
dowed with a godlike personality that has a divine end 
to attain. The products of the land are intended by God 
for the benefit of those who inhabit the land. Russia is 
denying these principles in theory as well as in practice. 
It is only by giving to all peoples freedom in government, 
as well as a chance to survive, in economy, that the 
pernicious doctrines of Russia will meet defeat. 

Jamaica is a test case of the minority peoples of the 
world. She needs help; she needs guidance; she has paid 
for it already, perhaps many times over. What interest 
can she get, now that the difficult days of political birth 
are at hand? 





Roy B. Campbell, S.J., is at present a student of 
the-logy at Weston College, Weston, Mass., where 
he has gone after teaching in Jamaica, his native 
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Literature & Art 








On saying ‘“‘boo!”’ 
to geese 





Harold C. Gardiner 





At the risk, perhaps, of sounding like a Proper Bos- 
tonian, I want to raise a standard to which I think all 
critics ought to be willing and eager to repair. I'd like 
to start a movement or found an organization For the 
Cessation of Adulation Heaped on Authors (generally 
Young Authors) Because They Write in a Bizarre, 
Shocking, Grotesque and Violent Style of Bizarre, 
Shocking, Grotesque and Violent Things. Will my fellow 
critics, of both the secular and the religious press, care 
to come in? 

If they do join, they will find themselves in good com- 
pany. They will meet, for example, Mr. Edwin Waugh 
remarking: “Exaggeration, violence and vulgarity are 
{literature’s] deadliest banes; reticence, modesty and 
shy beauty are its infallible qualities.” Or they will hear 
more famous S. H. Butcher, in his Aristotle’s Theory of 
Poetry and the Fine Arts, proclaiming: “The esthetic 
pleasure produced by any ideal imitation must be a sane 
and wholesome pleasure, which would approve itself to 
the better portion of the community.” Or even still bet- 
ter-known Arnold Bennett would tell them (in his Liter- 
ary Taste) : “The pleasure derived from a classic is never 
a violent pleasure; it is subtle—it will wax in intensity. 
... The artistic pleasures of an uncultivaicd mind are 
generally violent. . . . The pleasure of a classic does not 
at all knock you down—rather, it steals over you.” 

These are but three of a veritable chorus of critics who 
have afirmed, down through the history of our litera- 
ture, that it is the common, universal human values, and 
not the shock techniques, which have been the touch- 
stone of excellence. The persistence of this critical tradi- 
tion is not invalidated by the undoubted fact that there 
are recognized masterpieces of macabre writing—Edgar 
Allen Poe’s, for instance—but I doubt that anyone would 
deny that such work is automatically relegated to a 
lesser sphere of literary blessedness, perhaps almost to a 
Limbo of letters. 

And it is equally true that there are classics with vio- 
lent and even distasteful themes—we have some of the 
great Russians and an Oedipus. But it will be found, | 
think, that these apparent exceptions but prove the rule; 
they are not violent for the sake of the violence, for be- 
neath their fury and their immediate repulsion lies the 
common and universal human struggle, the all-pervading 
and supporting atmosphere of human morality. 


However far afield a consideration of other literatures 
might lead us, I think it is demonstrably evident that in 
very much current American fiction the frenzied striving 
for the unusual, the shocking, the grotesque is dehuman- 
izing the writing, stultifying the authors and, it is to be 
feared, debauching the reader. And the evil, far from 
being checked, is not even noted by critics who award to 
neurotic exhibitionism the accolade of “genius” or “vir- 
tuosity.” 

This mild animadversion is prompted because I have 
just finished a magnificent story. Its subject matter is as 
explosive as any that can be handled in today’s fiction— 
the tensions between Negroes and whites—and yet there 
is not the faintest whisper of shrill propaganda; it deals 
plainly with the lusts of the flesh, and yet there is not 
the slightest suggestiveness; it plumbs deep into human 
suffering and punishment without a hint of moralizing 
or of maudlin sentimentality. It is a fine, indeed a great, 
book. 

It is Cry, the Beloved Country, by Alan Paton (Scrib- 
ners. $3). The scene is South Africa, the main character 
a magnificently conceived native Anglican minister, the 
theme a two-fold one: the struggle of the natives, at- 
tracted from the land and their tribes to the huge mining 
towns like Johannesburg, for tolerable living and work- 
ing conditions; and the decline of tribal life and customs, 
fostered by the white man, who had nothing to give the 
natives in return. All this is superbly told in a rather 
stately style, which is presumably a fairly literal tran- 
scription of the Zulu idiom, and which gives the poignant 
tale a somewhat biblically patriarchial tone. 

Kumalo, the hero, is summoned from his little church 
among his tribe to go down to the frightening big city to 
help his sister, who has fallen into evil ways, and to find 
his son, from whom his parents have not heard since he 
left to work in the mines. The boy runs away from a 
reform school and becomes involved in a killing, the 
victim being the son of the white farmer whose lands lie 
near Kumalo’s church; the son himself had sacrificed a 
career of great promise to work for the betterment of the 
natives. The pastor’s sister agrees to return home with 
him, but runs off at the last minute, leaving the crushed 
and, he thinks, disgraced man to go back to his tribe with 
his sister's child and the pregnant young wife of his 
condemned son. Drought and poor farming are threaten- 
ing the life of his tribe when no one else steps in to 
assist them but the father of the murdered son, who does 
it in remembrance of his son’s devotion to the natives. 

But the story is preeminently one of individuals. There 
are no sweeping and grandiose statements about “the 
race problem.” Jarvis, the white father, and Kumalo, the 
black one, are two men sorrowing for their sons, and 
the reader soon realizes that it matters not a tinker’s dam 
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what the color of their respective skins is. It is the 
human (and divine) values by which the two men live, 
the human dignity both portray, the sublimation of hu- 
man suffering they achieve, which puts the black man 
and the white man shoulder to shoulder in the book and 
suggests by implication that the black and the white 
populations of South Africa and indeed of all the world 
can work shoulder to shoulder as well, if only evéry 
person will stop looking at the “race question” and start 
looking at the individual soul. This thought the book 
presents superbly. Though its very theme is race tension, 
in the inner workings and motivation of the characters 
the book shows utter unconsciousness of “race.” 

I wish there were space to quote many of the deeply 
moving passages of this most truly compassionate book. 
There is the scene in which Kumalo tells Jarvis that it 
was his son who had killed the white man’s, or the scene 
in which Kumalo says farewell to his son, awaiting execu- 
tion, or that which depicts the old pastor, back with his 
parish, leading prayers for his condemned son. But as I 
want to draw the comparison suggested at the start of 
this discussion, I must leave you to read these for your- 
self. I must remark, in passing from this truly noble 
novel, that there is one defect in it. It is marred by a 
page or so of some very shallow remarks on what law 
is and whence it derives its authority. 

Let us turn now to two current American novels that 
are getting a lot of critical acclaim. I think that perhaps 
Fr. Alfred Barrett’s review of Raintree County in these 
pages (Feb. 28), with which I thoroughly agree, will 
serve to stress the point I am trying to make here, name- 
ly, that Mr. Lockridge has been at considerable and 
revolting pains to shock, to canonize the bizarre. But if 
there be some doubt that this is Raintree County’s main 
and root defect, there is no doubt in the world, I am 
positive, that this is the crippling defect of the highly 
touted Other Voices, Other Rooms, by Truman Capote 
(Random House). Even the ad for the book, with its 
photo of the langorously reclining, but burning-eyed 
adolescent, shrieks of Oscar Wilde and the mauve decade. 

I can perhaps best impress you with this characteristic 
of the book by quoting passages which were suppressed 
in a review published by a very influential literary jour- 
nal. Incidentally, could it have been that these passages 
were cut from the review because Other Voices, Other 
Rooms was advertised extensively in the journal? Any- 
way, here is what the reviewer actually wrote: 

The result is as nasty and repellent a tale as has 

ever graced a Southern plantation drawing-room 

table. Only it is highly doubtful that Southerners 
will take Mr. Capote very seriously, if at all—they 
will leave that to us more gullible Yankees. 

One [of his useful tricks] is that under his some- 
what remarkable facility with words, what might 
otherwise be considered normal horrors and shocks 
become terrible enormities upon the senses. 

One has the strong suspicion that if one walked 
out into the dankest part of the woods and came to 
a big rock and lifted it up, there under the rock 
would be all the people Mr. Capote has put into his 
ridiculously gruesome little tale. 


These reviewer’s castigations (and I know the reviewer 
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and applaud this criticism heartily) seem to me quite 
conclusive evidence that the elements for which the book 
has been so widely praised are the very ones which 
definitely rule the work out as a piece of genuine 
literature. 

To a lesser extent, the same emphasis on exaggeration 
and the extraordinary is quite obviously considered by 
the author as the most significant part of his book—and 
accepted by the critics as such—in The Years of the 
Pilgrimage, by Kenneth S. Davis (Doubleday. $3). In 
this book the violence is not so much physical (though 
there is plenty of that) as intellectual. The dominant 
character is the esthete, Harcourt Stevens, who preaches 
through long and involved pages a philosophy of might 
makes right, of rabid anti-Christianity, of tyranny. True, 
this nihilism leads the character to ruin at the end, but 
I have the uneasy impression that the author thinks this 
is what is really important in his book, rather than the 
more human, universal motives that clash with and 
finally overcome this horrendous intellectual grotesquerie, 

Indeed, this high-lighting of the abnormal, though it 
perhaps has come to an angry and suppurating head in 
such a book as Other Voices, Other Rooms, has long been 
festering in American fiction. It was mildly virulent in 
Mary Ward’s The Snake 
Pit; it became more critical 
in such adolescent shockers 
as Sinclair Lewis’ Kings. 
blood Royal; the patient was 
delirious by the time Katov’s 
Eagle at My Eyes appeared. 
[t accounts, of course, to a 
great extent for all the fran- 
tically sought-for variations 
by which fornication and 
adultery are paraded in 
meticulously chronicled detail. 

The loud and the startling things are not always the 
significant things in life; they are rarely the important 
things in a novel. Cry, the Beloved Country is an Everest 
in today’s flat wastes of American fiction precisely be- 
cause it is not shrill about the riots, the broken heads, 
the sullen hatreds of race tensions, but rather delves deep 
into the serenity of love, compassion, consideration and 
devotion that can alone solve race tensions. 

The literature of exaggeration may be inescapable to- 
day. We live in an age of exaggeration—millions of 
slave laborers in Russia, sky-blanketing fleets of war 
planes, supersonic flight, cities wiped out by bacterial 
warfare. Who knows when we will return to the human 
level again and leave the apocalyptic? Literature can, | 
think, help in its relatively small way to lead us back, 
but it will first have to rediscover the truth about life as 
well as about itself—the truth that “the Lord is not in 
the wind, and after the wind an earthquake: the Lord is 
not in the earthquake. And after the earthquake a fire: 
the Lord is not in the fire, and after the fire a whistling 
of a gentle air.” 

And the Lord—of literature as of life—was and is in 
the gentle air. 
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THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAW 


By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., Ph.D. and 
James V. Hayes, LL.B. The Crusader 


Press, Inc. 418p. $6 


This book is “must” reading for any 
teacher or practitioner of law or gov- 
ernment. 

Fundamental to the legal and politi- 
cal philosophy of the western world is 
the concept of human life as part of a 
universe which is regulated by law. The 
law which directs man’s behavior is no 
less real than the law which regulates 
the growth of elephants, the develop- 
ment of a tree or the running of a 
brook. The story of man’s intellectual 
progress is the discovery and statement 
of these laws. 

Man no more makes the law for his 
own development than he makes the 
laws of physics. He is describing a law 
which already exists, and may make 
mistakes in this description as he has 
in the description of the physical laws 
of the universe. But the great fact of 
history is that there is an accumulated 
knowledge concerning the natural laws 
for man and his life in society and 
states. As certainly as the physicist 
turns to the discoveries of scientists be- 
fore him for the accumulated knowl- 
edge in his field, to which he adds the 
observations of his short span of life, 
statesmen and judges turn to the knowl- 
edge of statecraft and the laws of so- 
cial hehavior developed and perfected 
from the time of the Greeks through 
the history of Europe, when they begin 
their tasks. 

It is the thesis of the authors of this 
work that it is on this accumulated 
knowledge that the American constitu- 
tion-makers drew—and this is the root 
and vital force of American law and 
government. 

With a liberal hand many of the 
gteat discoveries in this field are strewn 
through the book. Only the most 
thorough scholarship could produce 
such a rich plum-pudding of references 
and quotations from modern, medieval 
and ancient sources. Coke and Black- 
stone are not neglected for Pufendorf 
and Burlamaqui. Plato, Aristotle and 
Cicero crowd Jefferson and Marshall. 
This is the learning Maclver did not 
have when he wrote The Web of Gov- 








ernment. His work is, consequently, 
brittle, tentative and inconclusive in 
presenting a somewhat similar thesis. 

Though the authors do not treat com- 
munism adequately, they do recognize 
the withering effect of the philosophy 
of Rousseau on the further development 
of intellectual jurisprudence. Rousseau 
dreamily assumed that man lived in a 
prehistoric state without law, restraint, 
knowledge or instinct. It was not until 
the state was formed by the rich man 
for his own benefit that man developed 
into a social being. His rights and all 
his development are therefore the prod- 
uct of the state, and man holds his 
existence and his rights only at the will 
of the state. 

Strange that the revival of these 
views which Cicero in book I of The 
Commonwealth characterized as “little 
better than madness” should have 
stopped in the mid-nineteenth century 
the further growth of the stream of 
knowledge in government and juris- 
prudence to which America had so sub- 
stantially contributed in constitutional- 
ism, federalism and administration. 
Could it have done so without the 
concomitant revival of intellectual 
paganism? 

Its effect is testified to, however, by 
so unscholastic a witness as Roscoe 
Pound: 

Two movements are represented in 

eighteenth-century juristic thought. 

First, there is a purely juristic 

movement, proceeding upon the 

conception that law is reason, in 
which the ideas of right and jus- 
tice are made paramount. In this 
movement, as we have seen else- 
where, individual rights and jus- 
tice as the realization of individual 
rights were put above state and 
society as permanent, absolute re- 
alities which state and society ex- 
isted only to protect [e.g. the 

American Declaration of Independ- 

ence]. Second, there is a legislative 

movement in which rights are 
thought of as the product of the 

human will, as the outgrowth of a 

social contract, so that there would 

be no rights without the social or- 
ganization and no justice or law 
but for the political organization; 

a movement in which law is 

thought of as emanating from the 

sovereign, and the idea of com- 
mand of the state or of the general 
will becomes paramount. (Quoted 
on page 13 LeBuffe-Hayes. Under- 
lining and brackets mine.) 
This latter is the philosophy of Rous- 
seau and the root philosophy of abso- 
lutism. It is not far to the twentieth- 
century American schools which base 
government’s right on force—an idea 
explicitly and repeatedly repudiated by 
the American founders. Either the force 
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of a group (as Dean Pound of the 
“Sociological Schools” would say) or 
the force of a class (and what a de. 
light to have Charles Beard here rec- 
ognized as the economic determinist he 
has striven so mightily and wittily these 
many years to be) or the force of a 
man (the so-called “Realistic School’). 

It is a wonder we have not crumbled 
sooner into a dictatorship with these 
sycophants of power in the crucial in- 
terstices of our state. For, the authors 
say truly, these latter-day philosophies 
are the product of the academic law 
schools, not of the practising lawyer or 
the courts. But, pray, where do our 
lawyers and judges come from? Could 
they themselves give a better example 
than their own of Justice Holmes, 
whose insistence on force as the basis” 
of law found institutionalization in the 
Polybank case, where he ascribes the 
philosophy of the formation of the 
American states to Hobbes, Bodin and 
Austin? Holmes, who will not praise 
the socialist state until “it takes life in 
hand and prevents the continuance of 
the unfit” (p. 397, ib.)—an “aca- 
demic” ideal for the extermination of 
those classes which Christians believe 
te have the greatest claim on their 
bounty and service, which he most un- 
academically cemented in our juris- 
prudence in the decision of Buck v. 
Bell. 





This book points the great contribu- 
tion the Catholic intellectual can make 
by picking up that development of the 
sound stream of jurisprudence and us- 
ing it to sea] the rifts and develop the 
workable bonds of international society. 
The American Philosophy of Law 
also typifies a weakness. Truth is not 
enough; the arts must be cultivated for 
its presentation. This work is unfor- 
tunately badly written. The text is in- 
terrupted by “N.B.’s” where footnotes 
are proper, by the interspersion of bib- 
liographies and headnotes as inade- 
quate substitutes for the inner rational 
organization which is the hallmark of 
great literature. Here is rather the ma- 
terial for such a work, than the work 
itself! JosepHine M. Pisani 
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Conflict in power centers 





PATTERNS OF UNION-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS 





By Frederick H. Harbison and Robert 
Dubin. Science Research Associates. 
229p. $3.75 

For approximately a decade both Gen- 
eral Motors and Studebaker have been 
unionized. During the greater part of 
this time, they have been dealing with 
the same union—the United Auto 
Workers (CIO). At Studebaker, indus- 
trial relations have proceeded on an 
even keel. There has been argument, 
conflict of interest, but never a strike. 
Ever since UAW, in the face of the 
bitterest opposition, succeeded in or- 
ganizing GM, a kind of armed truce 
has existed, interrupted several times 
by some of the worst strikes within re- 
cent times. Why the difference? Is the 
contrast due to management policies? 
To types of union leadership? To fac- 


tors which have little to do with either? 
Messrs. Harbison and Dubin of the In- 
dustrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago decided to find out, 
hoping in the process to learn some- 
thing about the impact of unionism on 
business. 

From their clear and objective analy- 
sis of these two patterns of industrial 
relations—GM and UAW agreed that 
Mr. Harbison had favored the other 
side!—it seems to be clear that the 
element of “bigness,” together with 
other non-volitional factors, is of para- 
mount importance. How GM and UAW- 
General Motors Department conduct 
themselves is a matter of concern not 
merely to the automobile industry, but 
to all industry and the entire economy. 
What Studebaker and Local 5 (UAW) 
may do is of no great importance ex- 
cept to themselves and the industrial 
city of South Bend. At the “power cen- 


ters,” where giant, pace-setting corpo- 


rations face powerful unions, questions 
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of principle are apt to arise which cap. 
not easily be compromised. Here it iy 
that labor’s quest for security meet 
“managerial prerogatives” and neither 
side feels it can give an inch and gy;. 
vive. The smaller corporation and the 
local union have only the problem of 
reaching an adjustment within a frame. 
work established by the pace-setter jy 
the industry and the international 
union. They can more easily adopt the 
pragmatic approach, the _live-and-let. 
live policy which has proved so success. 
ful at Studebaker. Although all the 
workers at the Studebaker plant ip 
South Bend belong to Local 5, there jg 
no union shop. On the other hand, there 
is no mention of management preroga. 
tives in the collective-bargaining con. 
tract. Imagine this happening at Gen. 
eral Motors. 

It would be wrong, however, to give 
the impression that the authors under. 
estimate the volitional factors involved 
in union-management relations. If Gen. 
eral Motors had been half as concerned 
about the welfare of its employes as it 
was about technological progress, if it 
had not resisted unionization so bitterly, 
if, once the UAW was established, it 
had adopted an attitude more concilia. 
tory than armed neutrality, if it had not 
consistently opposed the New Deal, 
which most of its employes favored, if 
it had unbent just a little and become 
slightly human—the whole story might 
have been different. It might have been 
different, too, if the union had been 
more mature, less divided by factional- 
ism, more willing to make haste slowly. 

But even so the sources of conflict 
would have remained. They are inher. 
ent in the power centers of American 
industry. There it is that the two great 
forces of our time collide, the one de 
termined that nothing must be changed, 
especially the freedom of management 
from union and government controls; 
the other bent on winning for the prop 
ertyless job security and all that goes 
with it. The nature of this struggle is 
recognized more clearly in Detroit than 
it is anywhere else in the country. That 
is why the pattern at Studebaker is 90 
different from the pattern at GM. And 
that is why, until there is agreement on 
the fundamentals of a system of free 
enterprise, and the place of labor and 
management in it, they can never be 
the same. 

The fact that the authors have made 
their analysis purely in terms of power 
and self-interest explains the pessimism 
implicit in their conclusions. It e 
plains, too, why they see little promise 
in labor-management cooperation, such 
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Che Chird 
Spiritual 
Alphabet 


By Francisco de Osuna 


Translated from the Spanish 
By the Benedictines of Stanbrook 


This Spanish classic has a double inter- 
est as being the guide of S. Teresa when, 
as a nun of twenty years of age, she 
was raised to supernatural prayer. She 
tells us in Chapter IV of her Life how 
she first read Osuna’s book: “My uncle, 
of whom I have said that he lived in 
eur road, gave me a book called the 
THIRD ALPHABET, which treats of 
the Prayer of Recollection. I had read 
good books during this first year (for 
I would read no others, understanding 
the harm that they had done me), but 
I did not know how to proceed in prayer, 
nor how to recollect myself. I was there- 
fore greatly pleased with this book and 
determined to follow the way of prayer 
with all my might. And as the Lord had 
given me the gift of tears, and I took 
pleasure in reading, I began to spend 
short periods of time in solitude, to go 
often to confession, and to enter upon 
that way of prayer, taking this book as 
my guide. For I found no master—that 
is, no confessor—who could understand 
me, though I sought for one twenty years 
after this time. . . . God began to show 
such favours to me, even at the begin- 
ning, that at the end of this time that I 
was here, which was almost nine months 
in solitude, the Lord began to comfort 
me so much in this way, that he granted 
me the favour of the Prayer of Quiet. 
I was not so free from sin as the book 
admonished me to be, but I passed that 
by, for such watchfulness sesmed to me 
almost impossible. . . . At times I even 
attained to the Prayer of Union, though 
I understood not what either Quiet or 
Union was, nor how greatly they were 
to be esteemed.”” Professor Allison Peers 
says that Fray Osuna was incomparably 
the greatest of the men whose works 
S. Teresa read and dwelt upon, and Fray 
Silverio de Santa Teresa, her latest edi- 
tor, declares in his edition of her works 
that: “The THIRD ALPHABET is the 
book that had the strongest influence 
over her mysticism.” The very interest- 
ing study, L'AMOUR DIVIN, ESSAI 
SUR LES SOURCES DE SAINTE 
THERESE, by Gaston Etchegoyen, 
Paris, 1923, stresses strongly the pre- 
Ponderance of Osuna’s influence over 
the mysticism of S. Teresa. 


—tTranslator’s Preface 
490 pages $4.00 
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as exists in the needle trades. An ap- 
proach that did not ignore the moral 
factors in industrial relations would 
have resulted in more hopeful conclu- 
sions. But then the authors are writing 
about the world as it is, not as it ought 
to be. BENJAMIN L. MASSE 


Higher level than technical 





DEMOCRACY AND PROGRESS 





David McCord Wright. Macmillan. 
237p. $3.50. 


No social order can last unless the 
individual members understand the na- 
ture and requirements of their system 
and value it highly enough to work for 
its preservation. Of late, thoughtful 
students have been increasingly con- 
cerned with this truth as it applies to 
our American scene—witness the fine 
editorial in Fortune for January—and 
the work under review is “an attempt 
to interpret our culture to ourselves in 
terms of our own time, and to forecast 
its fate.” 

The author is Professor of Econo- 
mics at the University of Virginia. He 
did graduate studies at Harvard from 
1937 to 1939, and perhaps this explains 
why he is a moderate, and relatively 
independent, Keynesian. Like his 
genial master’s, Professor Wright’s 
thought has gone through a process of 
evolution in which many initially ac- 
cepted dogmas have had to be dis- 
carded. He is, thank God, one of the 
growing number: of social scientists 
who are “now profoundly convinced 
that the man who wishes to avoid 
nonsense cannot study social policy on 
a technical level alone.” 

The present work takes as its theme 
our search for a living democracy. “We 
obtain democracy, after setting up 
electoral government, when that gov- 
ernment functions sufficiently justly 
and wisely and with respect for the 
individual personality. .. . The prime 
purpose of this book is to discuss the 
social and economic requirements for 
such an achievement.” 

There follows a remarkably balanced 
treatment of our more important speci- 
fic problems. The first is the question 
of planning, progress and capitalism, 
especially the boundary between mere 
stabilization and complete control. He 
rightly notes that “It is one of the 
greatest dangers of our time that 
neither this problem nor this boundary 
are at all recognized today.” Unfor- 
tunately, the author does not go deep 
enough in his treatment of the dilemma 
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emma 
“When a book so piercing and moving 
as 


PRIEST-WORKMAN 
IN GERMANY* 


comes along the reviewer regrets that 
he does not command words striking 
enough to communicate his feelings 
about it. . . . Hence although inade- 
quately, let it be said that this is a 
most unusual book, as fascinating as 
the best fiction, as revealing and rec- 
ognizable as the best autobiography, 
as inspiring and compulsive as the best 
spiritual discourse. 


“The author is a young French Jesuit 
who, in 1943, went to Germany to 
work among Frenchmen drafted for 
slave labor in Hitler’s Reich. The Nazis 
would not allow chaplains to accom- 
pany the workers, so some French 
priests, the author among them, took 
industrial training and then submerged 
themselves in the tide of working men 
pouring into Germany. . . . Father 
Perrin was in Germany from August 
1943 until April 1944... . 


“The dourest pessimist cannot but be 
excited by the possibilities which this 
book presents and proves practicable. 
In Father Perrin, as a result of his 
experiences there is discernible an in- 
domitable spirit, an exuberant con- 
fidence in Christ’s triumph, a sane 
contempt for the worst that the most 
repressive totalitarian system can do. 
His book is irradiated with faith and 
hope and love. It presents a vision of 
a new earth, not a fantastic dream 
but an imminent possibility if only 
a nucleus of Christians will do what 
is required of them. 


“This vision remains glowing in the 
reader’s mind when he has finished the 
book and along with it there remain 
innumerable vignettes: Holy Com- 
munion surreptitiously given to a few 
men in a German street: a German 
priest welcoming a French priest as a 
brother: a Gestapo inspector listening 
to Canon Cardijn’s story; Mass cele- 
brated out in the woods, with dew 
used as water: the team spirit of 
Russian prisoners: Holy Communion 
in a prison cell.’”—from a review by 
Father John S. Kennedy. 


*by Henri Perrin, S.J. $2.50 


Order from your book store or from 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York 3 
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presented by human greed. Unbridled, 
it will eat up any society. But if all 
ambition is killed, we stagnate. The 
true answer is that to which the Chris- 
tian tradition has laboriously strug- 
gled, a balanced harmony of Fr. 
D’Arcy’s two loves, the self-regarding 
and the self-forgetting, applied both to 
individuals and_ societies. Professor 
Wright is another example (with Toyn- 
bee, Northrup, et. al.) of a sincere 
inquirer so near, and yet so far, from 
the full truth. He is searching for a 
philosophical basis for democracy, for 
a “code of fair play”—but all he can 
base it on is “sympathy.” He has many 
penetrating comments on education, 
values, science, specialization, etc., but 
he stops short of the real key, religious 
motivation and religion’s teaching on 
the nature of God and of man, on 
man’s destiny and on the legitimate 
means to reach that goal. “Values” in 
any other setting are shallow and 
meaningless. 

On the technical plane, the author 
presents a stimulating and quite bal- 
anced discussion of taxation, the busi- 
ness cycle, monopoly, labor, interna- 
tional trade, etc. In general, he favors 
retaining the framework of competi- 
tion. He warns constantly of the in- 
sidious invasion of totalitarian press- 
ures and trends, and rightly so. One of 
my pessimistic friends keeps pointing 
the lesson by asking: “What kind of 
technician will you be in the new Ser- 
vile State?” There are two weaknesses 
in his analysis, however, both probably 
inherited from Keynes. He gives in- 
sufficient attention to Schumpeter’s 
“merchant in the commodity ‘purchas- 
ing power,’” and therefore ignores the 
role of bank-created money in the gen- 
eration of unreal saving and in the 
business cycle. Rosert J. McEwen 





THOMAS JEFFERSON: AMERICAN 
HUMANIST 





By Karl Lehmann. Macmillan. 273p. 
$4.50 


The principal point of interest in this 
volume is the appreciation of Jefferson 
shown by a German archaeologist of 
broad culture. Dr. Lehmann places his 
subject high among the ranks of great 
humanists in the Western tradition. It 
is a tribute to the America of Jeffer- 
son’s day to show that it boasted a 
scholar worthy of comparison with 
European contemporaries. 

The author recognizes that “he was 
a strange man, indeed, this Thomas 
Jefferson—and full of contradictions” 
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(p. 71). On the one hand, he showed 
an insatiable interest in classical au. 
thors and classical lore. Even after his 
retirement from public life in 1809 he 
devoted himself to a heavy program of 
reading in Greek. His antiquarian in. 
terests were pronounced. On the other 
hand, he was “a child of his—the 
eighteenth—century,” and encouraged 
if he did not inspire one of the most 
anti-traditional of modern thinkers, 
Auguste Comte (p. 76). 

Another peculiarity of Jefferson is 
the way in which reason and sentiment 
found their respective places in his 
mental habits. His empirical curiosity 
was well-nigh boundless in such fields 
as history, archeology, linguistics and 
law. He was an encyclopedist for whom 
modern quiz-programs would have been 
made to order. But he “abominated and 
hated all systems and doctrinal the. 
ories” (p. 77). He reduced the study 
of religion to a branch of moral phi- 
losophy, and he reduced moral philoso- 
phy very largely to a question of “in- 
nate instincts.” His over-simplification 
of the teachings of Our Lord and his 
venomous repulsion from “the whim. 
sies, the puerilities, the unintelligible 
[to Jefferson] jargon” of Plato seem 
almost ludicrous in a mature person. 
Side by side with a critical approach 
to the documents of early Christianity, 
which reminds one of the “higher criti- 
cism” of the last century, Jefferson’s 
mind made constant use of an arbitrary 
and entirely emotional subjectivism. He 
was a rationalist in the study of facts 
and a voluntarist in the study of 
thought. 

Another contradiction in his thought 
is that between his optimism and pes- 
simism about political human nature. 
No one ever attributed more instinctive 
wisdom to “the masses” (i.e., the farm- 
ers) than Jefferson, but no one ever 
wrote more viciously of urbanites—and 
of statesmen who disagreed with him— 
than he. He defended freedom of the 
press with might and main but re- 
garded newspapers as so bereft of in- 
formation that “truth itself becomes 
suspicious by being put into that pol- 
luted vehicle” and “the man who never 
looks into a newspaper is better in- 
formed than he who reads them.” 

It would be misleading to suggest 
that Dr. Lehmann has highlighted these 
juxtapositions, but he is aware of them. 
Possibly the very elusiveness of the 
Sage of Monticello explains his per- 
ennial charm. He is a puzzle which 
literary men can work on indefinitely 
without getting tired. 

Rosert C. HARTNETT 
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THE GOOD PAGAN'S FAILURE 


by Rosalind Murray 


After showing the irreconcilable division between the view- 
points of the “totalitarian Christian” and the “good pagan”, 
Rosalind Murray, the daughter of Gilbert Murray, the great 
classical scholar, restates the Christian position in the hope 
that her approach may lead to a better understanding of 
the issue. First American edition ready. 177 pages. $2.75 








Coming March 24th! 
A TALE OF THE 


MICHAEL - victor 


by Owen Francis Dudley 


After eight years, a new novel in the “Masterful Monk” series. 
Highly dramatic incidents take place in a variety of settings 
with a fresh cast of fascinating characters. The leading role 
is played by Michael St. Helier who, through many trials and 
adventures, is brought face to face with his problems and is 
able to confront his future with courage. A love story is 
interwoven in this compelling story. 302 pages. $3.00 








THE 


FORSAKEN FOUNTAIN 


by Rosalind Murray 


Coming 


LORD, TEACH US 
TO PRAY 


by Paul Claudel 





A brilliant contribution to the argument that reason 
and faith are not incompatible, presenting the 
Christian “vision in depth” in a fercible and appeal- 
ing manner. The author sees, in neglect of God, 
“the forsaken fountain of all truth”, the reason for 
the many lamentable examples we see about us of 
abortive and frustrated searching. Coming April 14. 
192 pages. $2.75 





At All Bookstores or 


In this compelling work the great French writer 
and poet, Paul Claudel, deals rather with the need 
and dispositions for prayer than with its form. Using 
an unusual method of illustrating his points by 
“parables” or “images”, M. Claudel brings before 
his reader hidden depths of meaning in various 
masterpieces of painting not usually associated with 
his subject. Coming May. Illustrated. $2.00 
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ON MARCH 
17th 


we are publishing two books having 
to do with quite other saints: 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI: The 
Legends and Lauds, which contains 
all that his contemporaries, and most 
of what his near-contemporaries, wrote 
about St. Francis, with his own writ- 
ings, and a historical introduction, com- 
mentary and notes by Otto Karrer. 
Father Karrer is both a scholar and 4 
lover of St. Francis: we think his book 
will be practically a necessity of life 
to everyone else who counts the Saint 
among his friends. If you are one of 
those who like to keep Lent gloomy, 
don’t read i till Easter: we never 
published anything more full of light 


and joy. $3.00 


The other is THE HUMAN WIS- 
DOM OF ST. THOMAS arranged 
by Josef Pieper: a digest of his 
philosophy, which gives you what St. 
Thomas said on such varied subjects 
as the creation and the right attitude 
to wine. The extracts are arranged and 
chosen with such skill that even a 
reader who had never heard of St. 
Thomas (except in connection with 
angels dancing on a pin) and thought 
philosophy was all Dewey, would see 
in three minutes what a great mind 
St. Thomas had. But we think even 
those who have read St. Thomas from 
their youth will find it pleasing to 
have so much of him in a book of a 
convenient size for subway reading. 


$2.00 


Order from your book sfore or from 


SHEED 
& 


WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
New York 3 








COLLECTED POEMS 





By Sister M. Madeleva. Macmillan. 
166p. $2.75 


With the publication of Knight Errant 
and Other Poems in 1923 and Chaucer’s 
Nuns and Other Essays in 1925, Sister 
M. Madeleva’s reputation was secure as 
medievalist and poet. Eventually she 
was rapt into the dignity of college 
president, first at St. Mary-of-the-Wa- 
satch at Salt Lake City, and now at 
St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Indiana. 

There is no doubt that her talents for 
teaching and administration have been 
a peril to her lyric impulse. (Do not 
deprecate impracticality in poets: some- 
times it is their only means of survival.) 
Yet how splendidly she has cultivated 
her rare gift in little flowering half 
hours between the paved and cobbled 
days of lecture and conference! 

Sister Madeleva‘s sure craftsmanship 
with words shows that her lyricist’s heart 
has gone to school in the whole great 
tradition of English literature. She has 
worked successfully in a wide range of 
forms, though her few excursions into 
free rhythm have not been as happy as 
her metred verses. Her travels in France 
and England and KHaly have given her 
great picture books of memory, and her 
journey to Palestine perfected a mode 
she has made her own: a modern over- 
tone on a Biblical theme, with a playful 
turn of thought often sealed with the 
pat catalexis of a final line. And every- 
where in her poet’s world the air is as 
clear as an Alpine noon. Only poets 
whose thought is saucer-deep need to 
rig artificial chasms of ambiguity. 

It is a remarkable fact that Sister 
Madeleva’s lyricism has survived even 
in the elliptical perceptions and pas- 
sions of middle age. The grace has 
never become galvanized, or the style a 
proprietary reminiscence. “Wardrobe” 
and “Gates” are as full of the sound of 
Helicon’s water brooks as those earlier 
poems in which she described her love 
in symbols taken from the body’s 
chapter and verse. These love poems, 


* notably “The King’s Secret,” have been 


compared, albeit somewhat defensively, 
with the Canticle of Canticles. The 
parallel to the un-self-conscious sacred 
text is just and interesting for it is to 
the “Lover Lord” that the poetess 
offered her daringly explicit holocaust 
of spirit and bedy, as the priest offers 
the chalice as well as the wine. 

The truth is that Sister Madeleva is 
one of the most authenti.: love poets of 
our day—poet of a relationship more 
fundamental than any other love: “I 
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have Christ for a lover.” And she has 
given for our sensate time and for al] 
time fresh and profound meaning to the 
now rather glib phrase, “a Bride of 
Christ.” 

Sister Madeleva was one of the first 
to lift her clear voice of deliverance 
when religious poetry tarried in a senti- 
mental Avignon surrounded on all sides 
by Barclay Street. Her Collected Poems 
is one of the sacred books of what only 
yesterday we were calling the Catholic 
Literary Revival. It is a book that de. 
serves a crown in the custom of the 
French Academy, or, more appositely, 
as the Church crowns certain precious 
paintings of the Madonna. 

Francis SWEENEY 


The Word 











(In this issue we begin a new 
series of The Word. k will be 
topical, not seasonal, in treat- 
ment, an interlude in the col- 
umn’s habitual following of the 
Church year. 

Father Pierre Charles, the au- 
thor, professor of dogmatic the- 
ology at the University of Lou- 
vain, is known to scholars the 
world over as the foremost living 
authority on the theology of the 
missions, a subject which he has 
virtually created in our times. 
And he is still more widely 
known to the general public as 
the author of Prayer for All Men, 
Prayer for All Times, and other 
popular religious works. 

The new series starts with a 
few thoughts on the great attrib- 
utes of God—that He is unseen, 
is our Father, is Almighty, etc.— 
as they would be presented not to 
the learned, but to the skeptic 
and the ordinary man in the 
street. From this simple begin- 
ning the author will build up the 
“Pillars of the Faith.”—Epitor) 











THE PILLARS OF OUR FAITH. 


God the Invisible. Let us begin our 
discussion with a very elementary ques- 
tion. Even in full light, there are things 
which remain unseen, and not only un- 
seen but strictly invisible. Could you 
tell me why? The answer does not 
seem very remote: maybe it is just @ 
respectable platitude. I suppose things 
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remain invisible as long as they are too 
small, like germs, or when they are too 
distant, like the galaxies. That’s why 
we resort to the microscope and the 
telescope. 

Of course. But while everybody nods 
s satisfied approval, I am tempted to 
withhold mine. Mr. Everybody is a 
good old fellow, very fond of half. 
truths. What he says is most unlikely 
to be the last word on any question. 
For instance, Mr. Everybody asserts 
bluntly that he can see a brick. Never- 
theless, as a matter of fact, Mr. Every- 
body can do nothing of the kind. 
Nobody has ever seen a brick, since 
there is no special image of the brick? 
with the eight corners and the six 
faces. What we actually do see are only 
bits of the brick; and the mind, not 
the eye, knits them together to shape 
a mental image of the whole. Mr. 
Everybody thinks that by lifting his 
eyes he can see the moon. He forgets, 
apparently, that one half of the moon, 
and perhaps the most interesting half, 
has never been seen at all. 

But, you may inquire, what are you 
aiming at? 

I would only stress this point, that 
if tiny things are invisible, huge ones 
in the same way escape our power of 
vision; and that, if things very distant 
turn invisible, things very near behave 
in the same way. 

How can this be? Things very large 
are, for this very reason, invisible, and 
things nearby, too? 

Exactly. Nobody has ever seen the 
earth; it is altogether too large. If you 
wish to take a snapshot of the earth, 
you must first move out a good many 
hundreds of thousands of miles into 
space, until the earth becomes small 
enough to be seen. Nobody has yet 
seen America, say, from Fairbanks to 
Cape Horn. Nobody has ever seen the 
Mississippi. It is strictly invisible. You 
see bits of it, here and there, but the 
whole is far too large to be seen. And 
when objects are very near, they cease 
to be visible. Your right eye has never 
seen its twin brother, the left one; and 
both together cannot see the tip of your 
nose. You may squint as much and as 
long as you like, you won't achieve 
much. And “under your very nose,” in 
spite of the common saying, there is 
for your eyes a proper blackout. 

But, you may further ask, what has 
all that to do with the pillars of our 
faith? 

Let us consider a bit. God the Father 
is invisible—‘‘no man hath seen the 
Father.” And the same must be said of 
the Holy Ghost. Mr. Everybody is prone 








to conclude that those august beings 
must therefore be very distant and of 
very little importance. Ancient Epicu- 
rus, centuries ago, thought the same. 
An invisible God is not met at the 
crossroads. Let Him keep His distance, 
and we will keep ours. Many people, 
even unconsciously, think and speak of 
God in terms of long-range shots. God 
at home, under one’s very roof, is for 
them a mystical dream or an empty 
word. They cannot connect those few 
statements, which are pillars of the 
faith: God is immense and close by; 
God is invisible. Nevertheless, the first 
truth of our Christian religion is that 
God is invisible, not in spite of His im- 
mensity, not in spite of His immediate 
presence, but because of it. And for this 
very reason the Christian begins his 
creed with the magnificent words: “I 
believe.” Knowing without seeing, that 
is exactly the definition of faith in the 
writings of St. Paul: argumentum non 
apparentium—the evidence of things 
that appear not (Hebr. 11:1). 
Pierre Car -es, S.J. 








MR. ROBERTS. You will like the ex- 
ecutive officer of the U.S. Cargo Ship 
AK601 the moment you lay eyes on 
him. You will admire his quiet virility, 
his casual efficiency and his unpatron- 
izing friendliness with the crew. And 
when you learn of his feud with the 
ship’s captain you will instinctively 
take his side. 

The AK601 performs its indispens- 
able but unglamorous service hun- 
dreds of miles behind the combat zone, 
and Mr. Roberts wants to get into the 
shooting war. Every week he writes a 
letter requesting a transfer to a ship 
in the battle area, and as regularly the 
captain forwards his requests to the 
Navy brass, stamped “disapproved.” 
The captain has a triple motive for dis- 
approving Mr. Roberts’ requests. First, 
because he dislikes the man and takes 
delight in frustrating him; second, be- 
cause he does not want to lose a capa- 
ble executive officer; third, because he 
is a selfish and misanthropic individual 
who does not feel secure unless the 
personnel of the ship are constantly 
aware of his authority. That Mr. Rob- 
erts, serving as a buffer between the 
captain and the crew, sustains the mo- 
rale of the men, who are often on the 
verge of mutiny does not make the cap- 
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with this problem 


Right now you know 5 people who need 
religious instruction. And you can name 
10 more who need regular Catholic read- 
ing. Teach them you can... but how? 


This New Method 


Information works no miracles, but it 
does catch your eye. The pocket size 
strikes the popular taste. Here, at last, 
is the magazine that matches the times. 
Take the new cover: it’s tops, the last 
word in modern design. You find no 
magazine like it so smartly styled for 
eye appeal. 


Why People Like It 


Experts write Information’s pages; they 
are names you know, the best in their 
field. Their style is as modern as our 
cover, concise, condensed, pointed. And 
the pages are just punctuated with 
pictures. 

No wonder readers go through our 48 
pages from cover to cover (58 minutes, 
26 seconds). What they, read sparkles; 
and it instructs and inspires. People can’t 
help learning and liking this new way. 


FREE on Request 


Write today for your free sample copy. 
Examine it and see for yourself why 
Information is the latest in modern 
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Announcing 


some new binding styles 
of the distinguished 


WHITFORD-KLEIN VERSION 
of the Thomas 4 Kempis classic 





The Imitation 
of Christ 


Based on the first complete 
English translation (c. 1530) 


by Richard Whitford 
Edited by Edward J. Klein 





Pyroxylin cloth in a choice of three 
colors: black, blue, and red; semi- 
flexible binding; fine Bible paper. 


Genuine leather, morocco grain, in 
a choice of two colors: blue and 
red; semi-flexible binding; fine Bible 
paper; gold edges; ribbon marker. 


$5.00 
(Be sure to specify color of binding) 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, 
swimming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplan- 
ing, archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
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Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
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MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 
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tain like him any better. The contest 
between the two men grows increas- 
ingly bitter until their smoldering en- 
mity flares up in an explosion of hate, 
and you will be happy when Mr. Rob- 
erts comes out on top. 

While Mr. Roberts is an emotionally 
exciting conflict of antithetical charac- 
ters, adapted by Thomas Heggen and 
Joshua Logan from the former’s novel 
of the same title, it is also a consum- 
mate theatre piece, lush with delectable 
humor ranging from flashing shafts of 
irony to such delicious morsels of low 
comedy as hauling a quartette of in- 
ebriated crewmen aboard ship in a 
cargo net and the concoction of “Scotch” 
whiskey from grain alcohol, Coca-Cola 
and iodine. Since there is but one fe- 
male character in the story, there is 
little room for sex, but that little in- 
clines toward pornography; and those 
who may harbor the belief that To- 
bacco Road reached the ultimate in 
coprology just ain’t heard nothing yet. 

Henry Fonda, starred in the title 
role, makes the character dignified and 
appealing, while William Harrigan, as 
the captain, reminds one of an elemen- 
tal force of evil. Robert Keith is per- 
fect as a kindly and humorous ship’s 
doctor, and David Wayne is good as a 
young ensign with girls on the brain. 
Jocelyn Brando makes a pretty picture 
in her white lieutenant’s uniform; and 
the ruck of the cast, as individuals and 
ensemble, offers a performance that is 
a high tribute to Mr. Logan’s direction. 
Jo Mielziner designed sets that are 
both realistic and imaginative. 

The production, presented by Leland 
Hayward, is residing in the commodi- 
ous Alvin. Thousands will be cheering 
Mr. Roberts for many months to come, 
most of them, unfortunately, titillated 
by the gutter words in the dialog. A 
minority will appreciate the tense 
drama and Fonda’s brilliant per- 
formance. 
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SITTING PRETTY. The idea of hy. 
ing Clifton Webb, in his familiar 1} 
of self-confessed genius, engage in tk 
currently vital occupation of baby.si, 
ting has unlimited comic possibilities, 
On the other hand, the very outland. 
ishness of the notion is a temptation 
towards brittle exaggeration. F. Hugh 
Herbert’s light-hearted, adult scrip 
neatly exploits the former and largely 
avoids the latter. The harried subu. 
banite parents (Maureen O’Hara and 
Robert Young) of three young sons, 
after some hair-raising experiences 
with irresponsible bobby-soxers and 
temperamental cooks, start hunting for 
a resident sitter. They are appalled 
when “Lynn Belvedere,” who comes in 
answer to their whimsical Saturday 
Review ad, turns out to be not the 
intelligent young woman they hoped 
for, but the redoubtable Mr. Webb, 
who practises Yogi and modestly ad. 
mits to a knowledge of everything 
else under the sun. Before they can 
politely explain his unsuitability, he 
has taken a firm grip on the household 
reins and exhibited an unorthodox but 
genuine flair for his task. So he stays 
unconsciously to precipitate and in 
geniously solve a series of family and 
community crises. For once, behind the 
blithely egocentric facade can be de 
tected a wholesome regard for human- 
ity, and the same can be said for the 
film’s treatment of such widely ex 
perienced factors of life as the malice 
of small-town gossip, the autocracy of 
bosses and bosses’ wives and the joys 
and headaches of parenthood. (7wen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


THE PEARL. To the impoverished 
and unlettered Mexican peon the enor 
mous pearl he wrested from the ocean 
floor meant freedom and knowledge 
and unimaginable wealth. But his only 
contact with the world where these 
riches could be realized was through 
greedy and cynical men bent on having 
the treasure for themselves, whatever 
the means. Instead of providing a bet- 
ter life, the pearl brought violence, 
desperate flight and finally tragedy to 
him and his wife and child until, with 
a despairing strength of spirit, he cast 
it back into the sea. John Steinbeck’s 
novelization of a fisherman’s legend has 
been lovingly screened in the country 
of its setting with an English-speaking 
native cast including Pedro Armes- 
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dariz and Maria Elena Marques. A 
parable-like simplicity of dialog and 
characterization and a self-consciously 
artistic style of photography alternate- 
ly retard and enhance the movement of 
a film which ought to be seen by adults 
who like the unusual or who would 
like to decide for themselves about the 
intended symbolism of the pearl. 


(RKO) 


THE SIGN OF THE RAM. Susan 
Peters was beginning a promising ca- 
reer when an accident a few years ago 
confined her to a wheel chair. The role 
in which she returns to the screen is 
that of a young second wife, crippled 
in saving two of her stepchildren from 
drowning, but rising above her disa- 
bility to become the adored and tran- 
quil center of the household. This af- 
fectionate family unity is shattered 
when the two grown children separate- 
ly announce wedding plans. Their 
stepmother’s devotion reveals an ugly 
possessiveness; she schemes with des- 
perate malice and nearly tragic results 
to break the engagements and finally, 
facing defeat and exposure, propels 
herself over a cliff. Miss Peters gives 
a competent performance; as do Alex- 
ander Knox, Phyllis Thaxter and 
Dame May Whitty in a film carefully 
and tastefully produced. However, the 
story is fundamentally an extremely 
unpleasant study of warped human re- 
lationships requiring great perception 
and depth in the writing. The present 
rendering concentrates, in effect, on 
transforming a plucky and admirable 
woman into a scheming monster over- 
night, and thus emerges as a morbid 
and implausible melodrama which has 
bitten off a good deal more than it can 
chew. (Columbia) 
Mora WALSH 


Parade 








LIFE, TWISTING AND TURNING 
during the week, churned up consider- 
able dissatisfaction. There was dissatis- 
faction in Japan. . . . To express dissent 
with school policy, a Jap student poi- 
soned his teacher, set fire to the school. 
-+» New York reported discontent. . . . 
When a mother was readying to spank 
her nine-year-old boy, an actor in a 
Broadway hit, he told her: “You can- 
tot spank an actor.” Unimpressed by 
the boy’s views, the mother paddled 
him, hurt him in his professional pride. 


He ran away from home. .. . Malaya 
registered indignation. Penang book- 
makers issued a public manifesto, 
warning that unless police stopped ar- 
resting them they would refuse to ac- 
cept bets on horse races. . . . Contro- 
versies inflamed tempers. . . . Utah, 
charging that Utah-bound clouds were 
being artificially forced to rain or snow 
on Nevada as they passed over that 
State, threatened a court suit to make 
Nevada officials stop diverting cloud 
water headed for Utah. . . . Environ- 
ment fatigue was observed. . . . An 
Illinois farmer, whose house is astride 
the Madison-St. Clair County line, tried 
to place his children in the Madison 
County school. Authorities suggested 
that the father move his bed from the 
St. Clair area of his house to the next 
room, which is in Madison County. The 
farmer refused, declared his bed would 
remain in St. Clair... . The music of 
disintegrating glass exerted influence. 
Eleven-year-old Louisiana boys, while 
playing in a school yard, accidently 
broke a window. Pleased by the sound 
of the falling glass, the boys broke all 
the remaining 150 school windows, en- 
joyed the harmonious sounds. 


Not all the week’s events begot dis- 
satisfaction. . . . There were items of 
a pleasant nature. . . . The Massachu- 
setts legislature wiped off the statute 
books a 310-year-old law framed by the 
Pilgrims to bar residents of Rhode 
Island from entering Massachusetts. 
The Governor of Massachusetts wired 
the Governor of Rhode Island: “Wel- 
come to Massachusetts. Come to Bos- 
ton any time now. All is forgiven.” . .. 
Low-priced eggs appeared. ... In 
Pennsylvania, a market announced. that 
it was able to sell fresh country eggs 
at 57 cents a dozen because they were 
produced by “price-conscious chick- 
ens.” . . . Successful marriages were 
reported. . . . A Missouri couple cele- 
brated its seventy-seventh wedding an- 
niversary. . . . Asked for the recipe of 
a long-lasting union, the wife replied: 
“We argued, but we never fit.” 


Dissatisfaction is so common here be- 
low that it is difficult for people on 
earth to realize there could be a place 
completely devoid of discontent, but 
there is such a place. In heaven, every- 
body is perfectly contented and happy. 
. . - In heaven everybody is just where 
he wants to be. . .. In heaven every- 
body knows he is always going to be 
just where he wants to be. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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the first volume 
of a new series 


The Catholic Scripture Library 


The Canticle 
of Canticles 


By Witu1am Poucet, C.M., 
and JEAN GuitTTon. Translated 
by JosepH L. Litty, C.M. 


A significant and provocative in- 
terpretation of the Biblical text, 
with a full discussion of the liter- 
ary, historical, moral, mystical and 
religious problems, and a new and 
annotated translation of the Song 
itself. 

Lan) 
Published under the sponsorship of 
THE Catuotic Biblical Associa- 
tion; introduction by Most Reverend 
Edwin V. O’Hare, Bishop of Kansas 
City. 

$3.00 
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Correspondence 








For a united Europe 

Epiror: AMERICA is most kind to me 
in its editorial expression of recent 
date, commenting upon my testimony 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee with respect to the Marshall 
plan and means for combating inflation. 
I am most appreciative. 

Your editorial writer was quick to 
see that the very heart of my formula 
is the need for a political, economic 
and defense union among the western 
European democracies. I, like you, am 
aware that our only hope for peace lies 
in the banishing of the fear of war. As 
you remark, it is truly “paralyzing the 
European peoples.” 

Might I add that unless these de- 
mocracies unite to help themselves, our 
plans to save them from totalitarianism 
would be futile? Moreover, if they fail 
to adopt the formula one for all and 
all for one, it would be the better part 
of wisdom for us to withdraw from the 
European scene. 

Bernarp M. Barucu 

New York, N. Y. 


Catholic bad manners 

Epitor: It is a pity that the soft and 
courteous answer to the Protestant 
Union’s wrath found in AMERICA’s edi- 
torial (Jan. 24) and Father Murray’s 
article (Feb. 7) is not more typical of 
Catholics in their dealings with non- 
Catholics. Too often, I am afraid, we 
exhibit atrocious manners in our rela- 
tions with those of other faiths—even 
in these most critical times. 

I cite just one instance—perhaps an 
unusually shocking one—but it is not 
the only instance of lack of tact that 
has come to my attention. 

A Protestant gentleman whom I 
know has a daughter who is engaged to 
a Catholic young man. The father is 
not bigoted; he has no objection to 
his daughter’s joining the Church. A 
few Sundays ago the young man 
dropped in after Mass in the morning. 
His fiancée asked if he wouldn’t like 
a cup of coffee. While the two were 
seated in the breakfast-room a little 
later, the father, in the living-room 
(within earshot of the engaged pair), 
turned on the radio to listen to a ser- 
mon of his own faith. You may judge 
for yourself what he thought when he 
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heard the young man (a graduate of 
a Catholic college) arrogantly ask the 
girl: “Do we have to listen to that 
tripe?” 

While we must, as Father Murray 
suggests, mingle with those not of our 
faith with a view to gaining respect 
and tolerance for our own convictions, 
honest and decent non-Catholics have 
a right to respect for theirs. What we 
seem to need is a course in every 
Catholic school—from the grades up— 
teaching just plain good manners in the 
matter of respect for others, while at 
the same time learning how to gain 
respect for our own beliefs by the 
courtesy and sincerity of our argu- 
ment—and by our example. 

New York, N. Y. B. BETTINGER 


Judy O’Grady 
Epiror: ...I have long been puzzled 
by the sermons we receive each Sunday 
at Mass. They constantly consist of 
bible stories, which we all know by 
heart, and the philosophy of our reli- 
gion is entirely neglected... . 
Mrs. JANE A. CASPER 
New York City 


>... A great article which reflected 
my own feelings about Sunday ser- 
mons. I hope some of the Jesuits in 
my church read it and take it to 
heaxt..<.... 
Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE SPELVIN 


>... The fact that I read the article 
on Ash Wednesday may account for 
my astonishment at its tone. Did I miss 
its point in thinking it sounded “Prot- 
estant”? What else have the Protestant 
churches to offer but the eloquence and 
personality of their ministers? I have 
heard any number of non-Catholics 
state flatly: “O, I quit going. I didn’t 
like the preacher.” Do I suggest that 
many of them are not good people? 
Certainly not. They are. Miraculously 
so. Does the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
need a Demosthenes or an Aquinas? 
Our pastor is something special—a 
scholar, a philosopher, a theologian 
and, not being niggardly, he lets us 
share his gifts. Is this the masterful 
oratory Mrs. O’G. so hungers for? If 
so, she might enjoy sitting with me at 
Mass some Sunday and watching the 
congregation when this priest diverges 
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from the usual truisms to a point 9 
theology—she might then be tn 
ashamed at the way her neighhon 
hedge and squirm and look at ea 
other with “eloquent” eyes that gay; 
“Well here he goes. Now I'll never gu 
that roast on.” 

Lima, Ohio THE CoLonet’s Lapy 


>... Husbands and fathers, too! } 
is midnight and I have just finished 
“Let Me Not Be Ashamed.” The Cath. 
olic lay man has also a burning desire 
(if not as vocal a one) for more meg 
in sermons. 

Hammond, Ind. James T. Graney 


>... Years ago I heard a remedy for 
Judy’s problem. I heard Monsignor 
Wm. J. Kerby, of blessed, holy and 
happy memory, warn a class of college 
seniors that, after they returned to their 
parishes all over the country, they must 
expect to hear some sermons that they 
could not enjoy or even tolerate, but 
that each one would no doubt havea 
nugget of spiritual gold in it some 
where if they would watch for it. He 
begged us earnestly to take firm hold 
of that nugget of inspiration—and to 
forget the rest. His inimitable expres 
sion is lost to me, but that is the 
thought which has kept me sane 
through many years and many ser 
mons. 
Minneapolis THE SERGEANT’S Lapy 


Visitandine needs 
Epitor: Contemplatives feel a peculiar 
diffidence in presenting their personal 
problems. Yet I feel sure AMERICA’S 
readers will not take it amiss if the 
spiritual daughters of St. Francis de 
Sales use your columns to inform them 
of the really desperate plight of our 
Visitation Monastery at Grasse, ia 
France, St. Francis’ own country. Of 
our twenty-eight nuns, many are far 
advanced in age, sick or seriously i 
firm. The house itself, founded in 1620, 
is tottering in its need for repairs. The 
income for the house of about $1508 
year (40,000 fr.), is only barely aug 
mented by the mite we derive from our 
material works, so that we cannot cope 
with the restrictions placed upon 
by the country’s rationing. Our ap; 
has the highest possible approval and 
encouragement in this country and ia 
France. Any aid that may be off 
should be sent to Mr. Robert L. Hogueh 
15 William Street, New York 5, N.Y: 

Moruer Mante-Curistine Rossii 

Visitation Monastery, 

New York 63, N. Y. 
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